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RHONDA IMONTI AND BRIAN SMITH participate in Northern Essex’s Masquerade 
Dance and Casino Night. Proceeds from the benefit go to the March of Dimes. 
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97 percent go to poll 
Count is 111 to 35 


by Kristen King 
he faculty association voted no 
confidence-in President John R. 
Dimitry by .secret ballot last 
Monday and Tuesday in the facul- 
ty lounge. 


Voter turnout was 97 percent, with 148 
of the union’s 153 members casting 
ballots. The vote was 111 to 35 against 
Dimitry. 

Union President Joseph Rizzo says 
the factors leading to the poll were the 
vote of no confidence last September by 
the Massachusetts Community College 
Council (MCCC) and the “‘egregiousness”’ 
of as well as the large number of 
grievances filed at the college. 

Responding to aclaim that most of the 
grievances were filed by only a few in- 


‘dividuals, Rizzo said, ‘Statistics can be 


manipulated.” 

Personnel department figures show 
that since the union’s inception in 1976 
through October 1986, a total of 107 
grievances was filed—37 by the faculty 
association and 70 by individuals. Of the 
70, 28 (40 percent) were filed by only four 
unit members. 


Personnel director Steven Fabbrucci, 
assessing the statistics, said, ‘“‘We have 
a relatively large number of grievances 
generated by a relatively small number 
of unit members.” 

Rizzo asserts that the faculty associa- 
tion had no alternative to last week’s ac- 
tion, claiming the union had given 
Dimitry ‘‘every opportunity to save 


At a Feb. 23 union meeting, Faculty 
Association Vice President John Osborne 
urged all unit members to vote on March 
2 or 3. ‘We're not asking you to vote the 
way we want you to vote—we’re just ask- 
ing you to vote.” 


Yet, a handwritten flyer announcing 


File photo 
FACULTY association president Joe 
Rizzo. 
last week’s proceedings said, ‘‘We, your 
board of directors, urge you to vote no 
confidence,” Rizzo says it is standard pro- 
cedure for the board of directors to make 
its position known to unit members. 
He says it was imperative that as many 
members as possible turn out for the vote 
so that Dimitry could not point to a lack 
of interest on the part of unit members. 
Attached to the flyer was a list of 58 
grievances filed between 1985 and 1986. 
Of the 58, 24 are pending, five were 
withdrawn, two were dismissed and two 
were denied arbitration. 


Rizzo charges the administration with 
“footdragging’’ in carrying out resolu- 


‘tions to grievances decided in the union’s 


(Continued to page two) 
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PRESIDENT John R. Dimitry 


n response to the faculty association’s 
vote of no confidence in him last week, 
President John R. Dimitry says he 
will do his best to “mend fences.” 

“T’m sorry about the whole vote. It’s 
painful for me, but I’m going to persist,”’ 
he says. 

He sees a communication problem bet- 
ween himself and the union as one of the 
factors leading to last week’s action. He 
says that he will do what he can to im- 
prove the situation. 


Another reason for the vote against 
him, he asserts, is the rising tension 
resulting from the state-wide communi- 
ty college contract dispute. 

Dimitry claims he is ‘‘taking heat”’ 
because contract negotiations are “‘drag- 
ging out,” and as president of the Com- 
munity College Presidents’ Council, he is 


Dimitry Says he will persist 


Observation 
Window 


extensively involved in collective bargain- 
ing proceedings. 

Recalling his censure by the 
Massachusetts Community College Coun- 
cil last semester, he says the action came 
about because he is president of the coun- 
cil and contract negotiations weren’t 
going well. ‘‘They were using 
intimidation—I stand up well to intimida- 
tion,’”’ he says. 

Dimitry denies charges that he is anti- 
union, citing his presidency of two 
teachers’ unions in Michigan, one of 
which he was the founding member, as 
evidence. He adds that he has a good rap- 
port with the members of AFSCME, the 
local secretarial and maintenance 
workers’ union. 


“| was a department chairman for 
some time and have been a college presi- 
dent for 20 years,’’ he says, ‘‘and before 
that I was a community college teacher 
for seven years. 

“T know what teaching is all about,” he 
continues. ‘“This institution is the best 
community college in Masachusetts and 
I think I had something to do with mak- 
ing it the best.’ 


Referring to the many new programs 


like the Lawrence Education Employ- 
ment Training Program and most recent- 
ly the AT&T program, Dimitry asserts 
that he is doing a ‘“‘very good job’’ for 
students, faculty and staff. 


While he takes seriously the vote of 
111 faculty association members, Dimitry 


Goudreault praises 
Dimitry’s performance 


At its monthly meeting last Wednes- 
day, the board of trustees at Northern 
Essex voted unanimously to accept Dr. 
John R. Dimitry’s proposal to purchase 
the Central Catholic High School proper- 
ty for the college’s satellite campus in 
Lawrence. 


Central Catholic will be moving to the 
former St. Francis Seminary and Chris- 
tian Formation Center site in Andover. 

Dimitry is pleased the trustees support 
the plan which will have to be approved 
by the state secretary of administration 
and finance and the board of regents. 

If the state legislature approves Gov. 
Dukakis’ $954 million budget to expand 
state colleges and universities, Northern 
Essex will receive $11 million over the 
next three years to build the Lawrence 
campus. Northern Essex would invest 
about $8 million for capital improvements 
and equipment at Central Catholic. 


The no-confidence vote against Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry was not on the 
trustees’ agenda. When contacted by 


| have every confidence in 
President Dimitry. We (the 
board) feel he has done an 
outstanding job as president 
of NECC. g 
P 


phone, Marjorie Goudreault, chairman of 
the board explained, “Items are placed on 
the agenda on Fridays. This item will be 
discussed at a later date. We (the board) 
will go through an evaluation process.”’ 

Commenting on the association’s vote, 
Goudreault said, ‘‘The board would ex- 
pect to discuss this matter at one point. 
I have every confidence in President 
Dimitry. We (the board) feel that he has 
done an outstanding job as president of 
NECC.” 


Union He from page one 


favor. 

Asked what he foresees as a conse- 
quence of the no confidence vote, Rizzo 
said that the union will send a written 
document containing the results of the 
poll, the union’s case and a report of the 
recommendations of the MCCC to the in- 
dividual Board of Regents members. The 
MCCC suggested last September that an 
investigation into the union’s claims be 
made and called for the “removal of 
obstacles to normal labor relations,” Riz- 
ZO says. 


“That means that Dimitry may be told 
to change his way of dealing with us, or 
he could be removed from office,’ he 
explains. 

Rizzo refused to comment on which ac- 
tion he favors. 

“We just want him to know that as a 
group, we have serious problems with the 
way he does things,” he says. 

Rizzo acknowledges that Dimitry has 
done some positive things, referring to 
the $18 million capital gublay’ the splee? 
recently received. 


cites the 800 other employees with whom 
he has no difficulties. 

“(The union) says I’m autocratic and 
that they don’t like my (management) 
style; maybe there’s some basis to that, 
but I hope people will judge me on my 
performance,” he states. _ 

The faculty association will send its 
recommendations for Dimitry’s future as 
president to the board of regents. 


” 


“The law is very clear,’’ Dimitry 
asserts, “in stating that I am accountable 
to two boards: the regents and the local 
trustees. If someone is going to find no 
confidence in me, it has to be these two 
boards. 

“T’ve said all along that I serve at the 
pleasure of the Northern Essex board of 
trustees and the regents. Whatever 
comes about will come about, but if I am 
judged on the quality of this institution 
and my performance, I will be in good 
shape,”’ he says. 


Asked whether he will dismiss any of 
his administrative staff, Dimitry flatly 
denies that he would start ‘throwing peo- 
ple overboard.” “I have an extremely 
competent group of deans working for 


me. I’m not going to pass blame for pro- 


blems into someone else.” 

In retrospect, Dimitry asserts that he 
would not act differently in his dealings 
with the union if given another chance. 
“A man’s a fool who ignores good 
lawyers’ advice,” he states. “I was advis- 
ed not to meet with the union as whole,”’ 
(a reference to the union’s charge that he 
would not communicate with them.) 


Last Wednesday, the Boston Globe 
reported that Dimitry had dismissed the 
no confidence vote as a “union contract 
negotiations ploy.” Dimitry says he does 
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The law is very clear in stating 
that | am accountable to two 
boards: the regents and the 
local trustees. If someone is 
going to find no confidence in 

e, it has to be these two 
boards. 


not know how the Globe obtained the 


statement, and that he would not have us- 
ed the word ‘ploy.’ 

He denies a charge, which a faculty 
member acknowledged as an “‘uncom- 
firmed rumor,’’ that his response to the 
union’s document had been prepared 
weeks ago. The faculty member asserted 
that Dimitry had witheld the 46-page rep- 
ly until the Thursday prior to the vote in 
order to prevent unit members’ discuss- 
ing it. 

The report parallels the one issued by 
the union on Dec. 22, which enumerates 
grievances filed between 1983 and 1986. 

In the preamble of the document, 
Dimitry states his belief that improved 
communication can resolve many of the 
differences between himself and the facul- 
ty association members. 


NECC enrollment 
continues to grow 


Officials say college is doing well 


by Ted Cacciatore 

As the percentage of high school 
students attending college after gradua- 
tion declines, Northern Essex Commun- 
ity college is doing extraordinarily well, 
according to Dean of Students Norm 
Landry. 

With 3,751 day students, and 4,555 
evening students this spring, the schoo] 
is still growing. 

However, 2,157 of the evening students 
are enrolled in non-credit courses, such as 
cooking clases, travel planning, and out- 
door adventures to name a few. 

Of the 3,751 day students at Northern 


Essex, there are 861 students enrolled in 
the liberal arts division; 375 in general 
studies; 453 in health and human ser- 
vices; 976 in business courses; 595 in 
technology courses; and 494 in the 
Lawrence Educational Employment Pro- 
ject; producing 38,000 credit hours a 
semester. 

The full time equivalent (the number of 
full time student credits), is reached by 
dividing the number of students by 15 
credits. This semester the college has 
2,533.3 full time equivalents for the day 
division and 682.8 for the evening 
division. 
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FEEDBACK 


photos by Shawn Gearin 


Rhonda Imonti: “I really don’t have any. I leave early enough to beat the 
. ‘ morning traffic, but when I leave late, I might as well forget my 8 o'clock 
Question T class because I never make it.” . 


What problems do you have driving to NECC everyday? 


x ae : Be ‘ é a 
Tom lacobbucl: “I don’t have any problems Tony Elwin: “Psychologically I have trouble go- Chuck Berry: “I have problems with the road 
because I don’t drive. I let someone else do it.” ing to school because everyone wants to beat conditions and heavy traffic. I also can’t get up 


me up.” easily.” 
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John P. Thompson: “The traffic coming off the exit on Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday is terrible. We need a policeman to direct drivers.” 


at = 7 — P 
Ron Fitzgerald: ‘‘Road conditions are okay. I 
don’t have traffic problems because I drive in 
early.’”’ 
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Creative Arts 
Briefs 


< Creative. Arts Calendar 
Spring 1987 


Lecture/Poetry Reading 


Lance Hidey: Graphic Designer 
March 11 at 12 noon 
Lecture Hall A 

His graphic designs and posters will be 
on exhibit at the Third Floor Gallery in 
the C Buildings. Hidey will talk about his 
work and, more generally, graphic design. 
He is interested in-and will share with us 
the new international movement to create 
graphic novels as visually exciting as the 
movie. 


Jim Heinke: Composer 
April 10 at 12 noon 
Lecture Hall A 

Composer Jim Heinke, a California resi- 
dent, visits Massachusetts for the April 
12 performance of his composition com- 
missioned by Endicott College. This work 
will also be performed at the April 16 con- 
cert at Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege by the Endicott Chamber Ensemble. 
Heinke will accompany his lecture with 

tape recordings of his music. 


Emily Culpepper 
April 27 at 12 noon 
Lecture Hall A 

Passionately committed to the political 
and spiritual liberation of women, Emily 
Culpepper holds a doctorate degree from 
the Harvard University Divinity School. 
She is an independent scholar, film maker 
(“Period Piece’’), contributor to The New 
Our Bodies, Ourselves writer; her presen- 
tation of new images of women’s selves 
are images that help to empower women’s 
lives. 


Concerts 


‘John R. Tavano Performance 

S Friday, March 6 at 7:30 p.m. 
afd Bentley Library : 

Dowland, “Queen Elizabeth’s Galliard, 
My Lady Hundson’s’ Alman;”’’ 
Frescobaldi, ‘‘Aria — Con Variazioni;’’ 
Turina, “Hommage a Terrega, Garrotin, 
Solearas;’’ Ponce, ‘“‘Three Mexican 
Dances, Estrellita, Preludio;’’ Villa- 
Lobos, ‘‘Prelude No. 1, Choros Typico, 
Etude No. 11;” Brower, “‘Zapateado;”’ 
Bonfa, ‘“‘“Manha de Carnval;” Albeniz, 
“Sevilla, Leyenda.” 


Elaine Mawhinney Concert 
April 3 at 7:30 p.m. 
Bentley Library 
Elaine Mawhinney, pianist, will present 
a program of music from the Classical, 
Romantic and Modern periods: 
“Moonlight Sonata’ by Beethoven; 
“Preludes in G sharp minor and G minor” 
by Rachmaninoff; ‘‘Reflets dans l’eau”’ 
and “‘L’Isle Joyeuse’ by Debussy; 
“Ballades in F minor and G minor’”’ by 
Chopin; and ‘“‘Nocturne in D flat major.”’ 


Endicott Chamber Ensemble 
Sunday, April 12 at 7:30 p.m. 
Bentley Library 


Michael Finegold, flutist; Raymond 
Loring, music director. Works for flute 
and string orchestra including concertos 
from the Baroque and Classical periods, 
anew work “Autumn Rhythm” by James 
Heinke, and works for string orchestra 
alone. 


Performances 


Boston Theatre Company 
March 26 from 2 to 4 p.m. 
Top Notch Theatre 
The Long Light: Voices of Aging. This 
original work by the Boston Theatre 
Group combines music, movement, 
poetry and light in a stirring portrayal of 
the developmental lives of women. The 
company will remain on hand for a 
“‘behind-the-scenes” discussion. Call for 
reservation. 374-3688. 


Tamsen Donner with 
Julie Ince Thompson 
March 28 at 8 p.m. 
Physical Education Building 
Tamsen Donner: A Woman's Journey 


is based on the book by Ruth Whitman. 
It traces the journey of Tamsen Donner 
and her family to California. Tamsen was" 


born in 1801 in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts. In 1846 she and her hus- 
band George decided to travel to Califor- 
nia, where they could buy cheap land and 
where she planned to start a ladies 
seminary. The journey took months 
longer than they anticipated and they lost 
animals, wagons, food. Caught in a series 
of blizzards, they were snowed in for six 


‘months in the mountains without provi- 


sions. Many resorted to cannibalism. 
Some of the children and the adults who 
could still walk were brought out by 
rescue parties. Tamsen refused to leave 


Magic fills the air — 


seoopnahhtonnnben 


. 
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her husband who was dying of an infected 
wound. Of her writings about the journey, 
only three letters have survived. 
Drama Club: The Dining Room 
April 3, 4, 10, 11 at 8 p.m. 
Top Notch Theatre 
Artistic Director: Susan Sanders 
The play is set in the dining room of a 
typical well-to-do household, the place 
where the family asembled daily for 
breakfast and dinner for any and all 
special occasions. The action is compris- 
ed of a mosaic of scenes — some funny, 
some touching, some rueful — which, 
taken together create an in-depth portrait 
of a vanishing species: the upper middle 
class WASP. The actors change roles, 


| 
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Michael Kramer 
delights crowd 


Joyful bursts of ‘Bravo!’ 
expressed the audience’s 
delight as Kramer 
concluded the first half 
of his concert with his 
brilliant rendition of 
Chopin’s vivacious 
‘Polonaise in A-Flat, 
Opus 53. 


Shawn Gearin photos 


personalities, and ages as they portray a 
wide variety of characters from little boys 
to stern grandfathers, and from giggling 
teenage girls to Irish housemaids. Each 
vignette introduces a new set of people 
and events: a father lectures his son on 
grammar and politics; a boy returns from 
boarding school to discover his mother’s 


infidelity; a senile grandmother doesn’t 
recognize her sons at a Christmas dinner, 
a daughter, her marriage in a shambles, 
pleads to return home. Dovetailing swift- 
ly and smoothly, the various scenes 
coalesce, ultimately, into theatrical ex- 
perience of exceptional range, compas- 
sionate humor and abundant humanity. 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


by Cathy Ward 
agic filled the air at the 
opening concert of the college’s 
spring 1987 creative arts 
series, held in the Bentley 
Library Friday evening, Feb. 27. 


The library, suitably adorned with 
paintings of German expressionist Alfred 
Mavers, was filled to capacity with an au- 
dience, held spellbound by the masterful 
keyboard performance of distinguished 
pianist Michael Kramer. 

Combining his skillful artistry with the 
transcendent tonal beauty of the Falcone 
Grand Piano, Kramer delighted his au- 
dience with a repertoire richly enhanced 
with the varied styles of American, Ger- 
man, Russian and Polish composers. 


Kramer, who teaches class piano at 
the college, has been heard extensively in 
the New England area as a recitalist and 
soloist with orchestras. He has played at 
Carnegie Hall in New York as well as with 
the Boston Pops. He has participated in 
cultural presentations abroad and has 
been presented with the key to the city 
at Pompano Beach, Florida. 

In addition, he has served as music and 
technical consultant on the Westminster 
label. He holds degrees in math as well 
as music. He has taught at the Universi- 
ty of Lowell and for many years has been 
on the staff of Boston University’s 
Tanglewood Institute. 


Kramer has recently added math to his 


teaching curriculum and finds that the 
same mathematical precision allows him 
to structurally approach both subjects. 

The Falcone Grand Piano, recently ac- 
quired by the college, arrived just two 
days prior to the concert. Falcone pianos, 
produced in Haverhill, are expertly 
designed and individually handcrafted of 
the finest materials. Noted for their un- 
surpassed dynamic range and supreme 
technical responsiveness, they are 
esteemed by many artists, students, 
music lovers and technicians alike as the 
finest pianos in the world, ‘‘I have never 
before played on an instrument as solid- 
ly built and consistently perfect as the 
Falcone,’ says’ Kramer. 


Prior to the concert, College President 
John R. Dimitry, introduced Nancy 
O’Donnell, representative of the Falcone 
Piano Company, and invited members of 
the audience to consider a grand tour of 
the plant. Dimitry expressed thanks to 
Donald Ruhl, president of the Greater 
Haverhill Chamber of Commerce, and 
president of the Greater Haverhill 
Chamber of Commerce Community Arts 
Foundation, for its generous contribution 
toward the purchase of the piano. Addi- 
tional thanks were extended to Richard 
Schapker and Claire Conway of the-Nor- 
thern Essex Community College Founda- 
tion, for its generous contribution. 

Dimitry cited Elaine Mawhinney, 
chairperson of the creative arts depart- 
ment, for her original and able coordina- 
tion of the creative arts series which, he 
declared, has become “‘richer and more in- 
teresting year by year.” 


Kramer also credits Mawhinney with 
much of the program selection. Her years 
of experience at the college have equip- 
ped her with an intuitive awareness of au- 
dience taste. 

Kramer’s initial. selection, Robert 
Schumann's “Novelette in F, Op. 21,” of- 
fered a bold and lively introduction to 
the evening’s entertainment. Kramer ex- 
plains that his first selection is-a difficult 
one to choose. It must set the mood. This 
isa nerve-wracking moment for the per- 
former. ‘‘I usually choose a piece I.can 
control well through all the inner tur- 
moil,” he says. ‘‘I felt ‘Novelette’ a hap- 

py departure from the usual = it atarte. 
things off with a bang.” 

Three unique selections by cis 
Moreau Gottschalk, demonstrated. 

-Kramer’s superior dexterity as he com- 


Spring concert series 


Kramer performance is flawless 


PIANIST Michael Kramer. 


Concert 
| Corner 


municated the lively ethnic patterns of 
“Souvenir de Porto Rico, Op. 31;’’ the 
tranquil, lullaby-effect of ‘“Berceuse 
(Cradle Song), Op. 47;” and the vigorous, 
folk-like tempo of ‘‘The Banjo, Op. 15.” 
Each selection by Gottschalk, a 19th cen- 
tury American composer/pianist, incor- 
porated some American tune. “Gott- 
schalk’s music is extremely physical,” ex- 
plains Kramer, “and is difficult to play.” 
He adds that the composer is often un- 
familiar to audiences because his music 
is somewhat outdated, though he does 
become fashionable every ten years or so. 


Kramer thrilled Gershwin fans with his 
magnificent rendition of the contrasting 
tempos of ‘‘Preludes for Piano: ‘Allegro 
ben ritmato e deciso,’ and ‘Andante con 
moto e poco rubato’.”’ Though not a jazz 
player himself, Kramer admires jazz- 
pianists. Gershwin, whom he describes as 
a musical genius, is Kramer’s one and on- 
ly excursion into the world of jazz. ‘“‘Ger- 
shwin’s pieces represent the necessary 
‘loosening-up’ in the program,’ he states, 


“especially if the rest is hard-core 


classical. They are remarkable pieces of 
music, as is virtually everything Ger- 
shwin ever wrote.” 


A group of three high'y-ornamental 
compositions by Serge Prokofiev follow- 
ed, as Kramer deftly executed the fren- 
zied pace of ‘‘Devilish Inspirations, Op. 
4, No. 4;”’ the golden, harp-like tones of 
“Vision Fugitive (Harp), Op. 22, No 7;” 
and the strong, rhythmic theme of 
‘“‘March from ‘Love of the Three 
Oranges,’ Op. 33.” ‘“‘Prokofiev’s music, 
with its 20th century vein and harsh- 
sounding sonorities, once raised a lot of 
eyebrows, even in the classical world.” 


Joyful bursts of “Bravo,” expressed 
the audience’s delight as Kramer conclud- 
ed the first half of his concert with his 
brillant rendition of Chopin’s vivacious 
“Polonaise in A-Flat, Op. 53.” 

“Despite all the commercialization of 
this piece,’ says Kramer, “it still, 
represents to me the greatest achieve- 
ment for piano, and the greatest piece 
ever written by a composer.’ His ex- 


Shawn Gearin photo 


quisite rendition of this piece bestowed 
upon the audience an emotional glow that 


_permeated throughout the entire 


intermission. 

Once again, Kramer employed a 
Schumann composition for a mood- 
setting introduction. The melodic timbre 
of “Arabesque, Op. 18,” opened the se- 
cond half of the concert, setting the tone 
for the more serious, lofty piece that 
followed. 


Chopin’s lengthy “Sonata No. 2 in B- 
flat minor, Op. 35,’’ demonstrated 
Kramer’s versatility in expressing the 
aesthetic and emotional content of the 
four contrasting movements of the 
sonata. “Grave Doppio movimento;”’ 
“Scherzo;” “Marche funebre: Lento;” and 
“Presto,” brought an exhilarated au- 
dience to a standing ovation for the ar- 
tist at the conclusion of the concert. 

Kramer describes the program as one 
that was exhausting physically, not 
because of length, but because of the ad- 
justment of stops and starts between 
several long and short pieces. He adds, 
however, that the fun and satisfaction of 
the program, despite the tough assign- 
ment, granted him “‘a more enjoyable ex- 
perience than a strictly serious classical 
program.” 

Kramer’s remarkable talent that so ef- 
fectively delights his audience, defies his 
many ‘‘backstage’’ challenges. Some of 
the selections he had not played in 15 
years. Others, he learned two weeks prior 
to the concert. The “Harp” piece was 
mastered just three days before the con- 


Kramer is eager to see the 
creative arts series blossom 
at Northern Essex. A 
seriousness about the arts 
prevails at the college, he 
feels, at all strata of struc- 
ture, from the technical 
staff to the president’s of- 
fice. The present series 
lends credit to our music 
program. It is important for 
students to know that those 
who teach, excel in the 
practice of their subject. 


cert, he said. 

Though not evident in his flawless per- 
formance, Kramer often experiences pre- 
concert stress. ‘‘This is a common 
obstacle. for musicians,” he explained, 
“regardless of age or experience.” A 
warm-up recital for close friends, and 
another, to a group unknown, works to 
convince him that one can survive a 
recital. 

He applies this theory to his teaching. 
Student performances at student recitals 
are required. ‘‘Besides offering aid for the © 
troublesome aspect of performing public- 
ly, this requirement enormously increases 
students’ respect for music,” he explains. 

Referring to his pre-recital warm-up, 
Kramer admits the difficulty of playing 
for close friends. ‘Playing piano is an ex- 
posure of the inner self,” he explains. 
“What you do as a performer reflects who 
you are as a person. I can express myself 
musically far more accurately than 
through any other vehicle.’’ 

Though math holds a special interest, 
music is his most fulfilling endeavor. ‘‘It’s 
just something I feel I have to do,” he 
says. ‘‘Music chooses you. It grabs you 
with an iron-tight grip and never lets you 


” 


go. 
Kramer is eager to see the creative 
arts series blossom at Northern Essex. A 
seriousness about the arts prevails at the 
college, he feels, at all strata of structure, 
from the technical staff to the president’s 
office. ‘“The present series lends credit to 
our music program. It is important for 
students to know that those who teach, 
excel in the practice of their subject.” 
The Bentley Library will also provide 
the setting for the continuing creative 
arts series, which will feature pianist 
Elaine Mawhinney April 3 and the En- 
dicott Chamber Ensemble with Michael 
Finegold, flutist, and Raymond Loring, 
music director April 16. 


Piano 
Concert 


‘as 


Elaine Mawhinney will 
play April 3 in the 
Bentley nADTSEY at 7:30 
p.m. 
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Library. 


Guitarist John R. Tavano was featured 
in the second concert in Northern Essex 
Community College’s spring concert 
series on Friday, March 6, at 7:30 p.m. He 
performed works by Dowland, 
Frescobaldi, Turina, Ponce, Villa-Lobos, 
Brower, Bonfa, and Albenez. 

A resident of Groveland, Tavano 
studied classical guitar with Peter Loren- 
co and John Major at Phillips Academy, 
Andover. 

He is accomplished in repertoire rang- 
ing from Renaissance lute transcriptions 
to contemporary 20th century works, and 
has performed throughout New England 
since 1980. 


GUITARIST John R. Tavano plays Friday, March 6 at 7:30 p.m. at the Bentley 


Concert is Friday 


John Tavano 
continues series 
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Creative Arts 
Review 


The college’s spring concert series will 
continue with an April 3 performance by 
pianist Elaine Mawhinney and an April 
12 concert by the Endicott Chamber 
Ensemble with flutist Michael Finegold. 
Performances are at the Bentley Library. 

For more information, call Elaine 
Mawhinney, chairperson, department of 
creative arts, at 374-5859. 


University of Lowell 
cancels Shanker concert 


The University of Lowell Center for the 
Performing and Visual Arts announced 
today that the performance by Ravi 
Shankar, scheduled for Saturday, April 
4 in Durgin Hall, has been cancelled. 

Shankar, the world’s most popular 
classical Indian musician, underwent 
heart bypass surgery in New York last 


month. 

Ticket holders will receive a letter and 
refund check from the center in the near 
future. They can call 459-0350 if they 
have any questions regarding the 
cancellation. 

A replacement event will not be 
scheduled. 


Nordia Kay 


» on 


aes 
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NORDIA KAY watercolor, part of exhibit to open at the Bentley Library April 1. 


Appreciation of art 


at college 


Exhibits 


NECC Faculty and Staff Exhibit 
March 2 to March 30 
Bentley Library 
All employees of Northern Essex Com- 
munity College and their families are in- 
vited to participate in this 2nd annual ex- 
hibit. This year’s exhibit will focus on 
photography. 
Nordia Kay: Watercolor Exhibit 
April 1 to April 30 
Bentley Library 
Well-known Marblehead artist Nordia 
Kay finds artistic expression of her love 


gallery 


for architecture in the paintings she does 
of Marblehead and Salem street scenes. 
These street scenes, along with her still 
lifes and other works, will be presented 
in this springtime exhibit. 
Our Eiders and Their Arts -- 
May StoJune4 
' Bentley Library — 
Each May during the observance of 
Elder Americans Month, the Life Long 
Learning Program at NECC invites 
elders from the Merrimack Valley to ex- 
hibit their works. For more information 
about participating in this exhibit, con- 
tact Louise Cramer at 374-3688 


Faculty, staff members 
exhibiting photographs 


Display is at 
Bentley Library 
through March. 


by Joan Kingsbury 

The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Faculty and Staff Photography Ex- 
hibit is currently on display at the 
Bentley Library Gallery through March - 
27: 

The many participants have con- 
tributed to a varied selection with 
representations of both color and black 
and white photography. 

Contributing artists are: Michael Col- 
lins, continuing education; Karra Beth 
DeVellis, daughter of Sandra DeVellis, 
behavioral science; Donna Geagon, 
media; Ernestine Greenslade, alumni rela- 
tions; Carl Holmes, husband of Dotti 
Holmes, student services; Larry May, 
continuing education; Dick Pastor, finan- 
cial aid; Bob Paul, natural science; Klee 
Shea, media; Arthur Signorelli, facilities; 
Phil Sittnick, humanities; Clayton Smith, 
husband of Sue Smith, department of 
continuing education; Sue Smith, conti- © 
nuing education; Donna Sweeney, math, 
science and technology; and Mary Wad- 
man, natural science. 


Donna Geagon photo 


YOUNG GIRL takes a big cut but. 
misses. This photo is one of many on 
display at the Bentley Library. 
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NECC student makes it in glamorous profession 


by Bernadette Yasso 
n her way to New York’s 
famous Ford Model Agency, 
Maureen Mueller thought she 
was about to discover the world. 
She didn’t know hard work was so much 
a part of it. 

When she entered the agency, Mueller 
was the next minute out. No one was 
waiting for her. No photographer, no 
coach or any style adviser. She was given 
an address on a small piece of paper. 


Mueller learned that when she was 
asked to work for the agency, she was on- 
ly given the chance to prove herself and 
work her way up. Alone. Her only lead 
was this address. i 

It was a photographer’s. For six 
months, that’s all she would be doing— 
running from one part of the city to 
another to build a test portfolio, getting 
good pictures, pictures that could prove 
her as a model. 

Not only was she working hard, but she 
was also doing it for free. As good 
photographers work only with profes- 
sionals, models-to-be are reduced to go 
with less known people. Their only gain 
is the experience and familiarization with 
a camera. 


Recalling her gruelling debut, Mueller 
says, ““What agencies do to models is like 
throwing the meat to the wolves.’’ She 
learned meanwhile that beautiful pictures 
are the work of the photographer. 

“I know by now that, with good 
lighting, almost anyone can be a beauty 
in pictures.. I once had no make-up on, 
and got a wonderful result, whereas three 
hours of make-up are no help if the 
photographer is not talented. Models only 
give emotion, emotions that fill the blank 
canvas of the picture.’’ Mueller 
comments. 

She gradually made the camera her 
friend, and acquired the skill to smile or 
pout, look sophisticated or withdrawn 
upon request. She can now do it instant- 
ly. But for the beginner she was, the ex- 
perience was very confusing. 


“| had so many looks that I doubted 
it was the same person in all these pic- 
tures. I couldn’t grasp the personality I 
was — my pictures were reflecting dif- 
ferent persons, and not different aspects 
of the same person,’’ Mueller says. 

Mueller now has mastered her own look 
— acasual style, more like the image pro- 
moted by Calvin Klein or Ralph Lauren. 
Asked whether she finds herself beautiful, 
Mueller answers with a big no. 

“Like most people, I see my flaws first, 
and I am geared to inflate them. Anyway, 
when you are constantly surrounded by 
beauties, men and women, you become 
more sensitive to the inside of a person. 

You appreciate personalities and get at- 
tracted by what they radiate beneath the 
surface. As far as I am concerned, I frank- 
ly never felt like a model,” Mueller says. 


She also didn’t consider modeling by 
herself. She thought about becoming a 
veterinarian, but finally opted for 
teaching, after she majored in biology and 
education. 

She was teaching for one year at a 
junior high school in Rhode Island, and 
waitressing part-time, when a 
photographer asked her to pose for a 
Hallmark card. Excited, Mueller 
accepted. 

From that moment, Mueller’s life took 
a new direction, as circumstances kept 
pushing her into the limelight. 


As she was in the agency collecting her 


fees, the manager of the Rhode Island — 


pageant called in desperate need for a girl 
to replace the ailing woman who was 
selected for the contest. 

Maureen was chosen for candidate— 
and won! She was Miss 1979 Rhode 


A winning smile 


MAUREEN MEULLER, a Northern Essex student has appeared in Vogue, Cosmopolitan, Italian Bazaar and Life Magazine. She 
also was chosen Miss Rhode Island in 1979. 


Island, In September of that same year, 
she flew to the Virgin Islands to par- 


_ ticipate in Miss America pageant. 


“T did it for fun. I wasn’t really think- 
ing of winning the contest. But I was 


thrilled by the new opportunities to come, 


of the new world spreading out before me. 
I wanted to change careers, because to 
me, there was more to life than four walls 
of a classroom. 


“At that time, my head was crammed 
with positive thoughts I learned from 
Norman Vincent Peale. It gave me con- 
fidence, and made me believe in myself. 
I just knew my chance was right in the 
palm of my hand.” Mueller says. 

She didn’t win the pageant, But she 
was very ciose. She was one of the five 
runner-ups. And she didn’t leave empty- 


handed. She got a job offer from Ford 
Agency. Her trip to the unknown began . 

Mueller did make her living modeling. 
She traveled to Europe twice, each time 
building experience and fame. She got to 
see the world, and met people she was 
always fascinated by: actors, ballet per- 
formers, sport celebrities. and of course 
famous designers. 


She posed for international magazines, 
like Vogue, Cosmopolitan, Italian Bazaar 
and Life Magazine. 

Mueller discovered the world, the 
glamour, but also perseverance. ‘First of 
all, modeling taught me what hard work 
means. I know now how much ambition 
and persistence it takes to become 
successful. ; 
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‘There are times, however, when a per- 
son should sit back, and live along the 
way,” Mueller says. These times came to 
Mueller when she met her future husband 
in Germany. 


Presently living in Salem, Mueller still 
models for a Boston agency, but has a dif- . 
ferent set of goals. “Working for a hap- 
py family is rewarding, if not much more 
so.’ Mueller says. 

Enrolled in the broadcast reporting 
course at NECC, Mueller’s hopes are to 
start a new career in that field. She has 
already worked for the U.S. Force Net- 
work, produced and reported features for 
their news, as well as a magazine type 


‘show, while she was in Germany. 
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Guess who 


Brian Smith, above, was 
one of many participants 
at the Feb. 28 Masquerade 
Dance and Casino Night. 
Proceeds benefited the 
March of Dimes. At right 
is Steve Michaud, director 
of student activities. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


i|'Masked 
Marvels 


Masquerade dance, 
casino night benefit 


Northern Essex Community College 
hosted a Masquerade Dance and Casino 
Night for the benefit of the March of 
Dimes Saturday, Feb. 28 from 8 p.m. to 
midnight. ; 

Top 40 and swing music was provided 
by Double Vision, and 16 casino tables of- 
fered play money, which was used to pur- 
chase prizes at an auction at the conclu- 
sion of the evening. 


ee a 


Ras 


CATS AND SOLDIERS danced the night away ... 


= is a huge success 


‘, 


Prizes included a basketball autograph- 
ed by Larry Bird and cross country or 
downhill skis. 

Everyone dressed in costume received 
$300 worth of play money for the casino 
tables. Anyone not in costume was able 
to purchase play money. 


All proceeds went to the March of 
Dimes. 


_—— Se eS 
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WHILE OTHERS challenged 
the odds at the blackjack 
table ... 


... OR TRIED THEIR LUCK at the roulette wheel or with 
other games of chance. 
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Poetry and music 
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THE BOSTON THEATER GROUP, comes to Northern Essex on March 26. 


‘Voices’ show set 


The Boston Theater Group comes to 
Northern Essex Thursday, March 26, to 
perform ‘‘The Long Light: Voices of Ag- 
ing” at the Top Notch Theater. The show 
begins at 2 p.m and is sponsored by the 
Life Long Learning program. Admission 

‘| is free. 
_ | “The hour long tapestry of poetry and 
‘music woven by four members of the 
Boston based ensemble has been perform- 
ed throughout Massachusetts and is be- 
ing brought to the college as part of the 
creative arts series. ; 
The Boston Globe has described the 
play as ‘‘thoughtful and intimate ...a 
lyrical chamber piece, with evocative 
scenes and rich imagery.” 
Featuring works by poets Margaret At- 


wood, William Butler Yeats, Denise 
Levertov, Walt Whitman and others, the 
play seeks to capture many of the moods, 
thoughts, and emotions of older people 
and those near them. Presented as a 
series of vignettes, ‘The Long Light” of- 
fers an evening of live theater suitable for 
all members of the family. 


The Boston Theater Group was found- 
ed in 1979 by actors dedicated to creating 
original works for the stage. They offer 
one or two new plays each season, and are 
currently developing a chamber opera. 

For more information about the upcom- 
ing performance, contact Louise Cramer, 
Life Long Learning coordinator, at 
374-3688. i 


NECC storekeeper pens 
nine volumes of poetry 


by Lynne Brown 

Richard Dam, storekeeper at NECC, 
distributes booklets of poetry to people 
on and off campus. Dam, who has been 
writing poetry for 25 years, says, ‘‘It is 
fun to share the good things in life.” 

Dam published The Helm of Grace, his 
first booklet, in 1974 while recovering 
from a cataract operation. The Helm of 
Grace contains 17 poems focusing on the 
concept of God as the navigator of our 
lives, he says. 


This was the first of nine booklets, con- 
taining more than sixty poems that he 
has circulated. Dam does all the artwork 
for the booklets. ‘“The first booklets are 
special because they have a personal 
touch,”’ he says. For the first set of 
booklets, Dam drew a different sketch on 
each individual red cover. 

He was encouraged to continue work- 
ing with his poetry when he participated 
in Life-Long Learning poetry workshops. 
Eleanor Hope-McCarthy, an English pro- 
fessor at NECC, led one of the sessions 
where Dam shared with other life-long 
learners two poems titled ‘‘The Snapper” 
and ‘‘Master’s Brush.”’ 

Prior to participating in the poetry 
workshops, Dam sold a home in Mer- 
rimack to Hope-McCarthy. “Eleanor 
Hope-McCarthy thinks it’s ironic she 
bought a house from a poet,” Dam says. 


Dam was further encouraged by the 
people of his church. He said that his 
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RICHARD DAM. 
fellow parishioners at The First Baptist 
Church in Georgetown told him ‘‘the Lord 
has given you a gift you have to share.” 
* Dam, who is originally from Buffalo, 
N.Y., moved to a farmhouse in East 
Hampstead, N.H. with his family when 
he was 11. He moved to Merrimac after 
marrying his wife, Shirley. 

The Dams recently celebrated their 
thirty-fifth wedding anniversary. He at- 
tributes the long marriage to the fact that 
they complement each other. Dam says, 
“T try to encourage her to be a critic of 
my poetry, but she won’t because she 
feels we are too close.” 

' “The Lord has blessed us with three 


fine children,” he says. They are the | 
parents of Chrystal, who lives in ~ 


Haverhill with her husband and three 
children; Daniel, who at the moment lives 
in South Carolina; and Robin, who lives 


LIFE LONG LEARNING 


Cramer 


new role 


by Lynne Brown 
ouise Cramer, coordinator of 
Life-Long Learning, bubbles with 
enthusiasm as she talks about the 
latest developments in her life and 
in the program. In October, she and her 
husband, Roger, adopted a five-year-old 
Korean boy named Andrew. He is in 
kindergarten and excels in his karate 
lessons. She is looking forward to the day 
when her future all-star athlete becomes 
active in baseball, soccer, and other 
sports. 


Cramer is as happy about her new role 
as Andrew’s proud mom as she is about 
being the coordinator of Life-Long 
Learning. She is looking forward: to the 
celebration of the tenth anniversary of 
Harvard’s ‘‘Learning in Retirement 
Program” April 28. Cramer says she is 
delighted NECC offers the same type of 
programs that Harvard offers. 

Each semester, Life-Long Learning 
sponsors a variety of lectures, workshops, 
performances, and trips~ for its 
participants. 

Cramer explains that Life-Long Learn- 
ing, which developed from Invasion Day, 
continues to grow in different directions 
each year. Invasion Day, which took place 
about ten years.ago, was an invitation to 
the elders of the Merrimack Valley to 
visit NECC. 

Since then, the seniors have developed 
a full fledged series of events each year. 
Cramer credits the administration for 
providing the “support to keep the 
program fresh and relevant.” 


One of the highlights of the spring 
semester is the celebration of Older 
American’s Month in May. Cramer says 
the annual art exhibit will feature the 
endeavors of children working with elder 
artists. The exhibit will be displayed in 
the Bentley Library Conference Area 
throughout the month of May. 

Thursday, May 7, at 2 p.m. Eric 
Kingson, associate professor at Boston 
College’s Graduate School of Social 
Work, will deliver a keynote address on 
inter-generational equity. 


Kingson, the principal author of Ties 
That Bind: The Interdependence of 
Generations in an Aging Society, speaks 
on a variety of subjects including the 
aging of America, generational 
interdependence, and why advocates for 
the elderly have a stake in policies for 
children. Cramer says that she 
encourages people of all generations to 
attend the Kingson lecture which will be 
followed by an inter-generational 
discussion. 

Cramer enjoys the opportunity to 
collaborate with other departments at the 
college. The Humanities Division and 
Life-Long Learning are joining together 
to bring the Boston Theatre Group to the 
Top Notch Theatre Thursday, March 26 

_ at 2 p.m. for a performance of ‘‘The Long 
Light: Voices of Aging.’’ The production 
is a journey through the stages of a 
woman’s life with a focus on old age and 
memories of life. 

Cramer says she would like to continue 
offering condensed versions of regular 
academic courses to Life-Long Learners. 


in Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania with her 
husband. Dam says that Robin and her 
husband are expecting their first child in 
August. 

The Dams spend a lot of time traveling 
across the country visiting family 
members. Besides their children they 
visit a cousin in Spokane, Wash. and his 
three brothers in Tacoma, Wash.; Nor- 
way, Me; and Anchorage, Alaska. 


One of his booklets, Alaska, was writ- 
ten as a tribute to his brother Bill. Dam 
wrote the tribute after returning from a 
visit with Bill in Anchorage in 1984. 

Dam, who has been employed at NECC 
for six years, worked as a custodian in 


begins 
in life 
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LOUISE CRAMER, coordinator of the 
Life-Long Learning program. 


Tenatively scheduled for the fall 1987 
semester is a course on the United States 
Constitution. The course is contingent 
upon the allocation of funding. 

This course is a result of the success of 
the modern world history course taught 
by Professor John Guarino during the fall 
1986 semester. Cramer says that “the 
five, three hour sessions are convenient 
for elders who often cannot attend 15 one 
hour sessions.” 


A workshop series is being offered by 
the Writer’s Guild of the Merrimack 
Valley during the spring semester. The 
Guild hopes to form a support group for 
local writers. Cramer says that the 
workshops have been successful in the 
past. : 

She cites Richard Dam, storekeeper at 
NECC, as being a person who has 
benefited from the writers workshops. 
Cramer said that Dam has been further 
encouraged to circulate his poetry in 
booklets as a result of attending poetry 
workshops. 4 

Cramer says that she enjoys ‘the 


creative aspects of putting a program 
together which allows her to network 


with the community.’’ She claims Life- 
Long Learning can offer an attentive 
audience during the day to speakers who 
generally appreciate the opportunity. 

Cramer says that “from time to time 
a Life-Long Learner offers a program to 
his/her peers.”” Two Life-Long Learners 
are scheduled to present lectures during 
the summer program. Marjorie Cary will 
lecture on colonial women and Mildred 
Ilsley will present a slide lecture on 
Austria. 

May DiPietro, who is entering her sixth 
year as assistant to the Life-Long 
Learning coordinator, says she currently 
mails brochures to 1,100 participants. 
Attendance varies at lectures and 
workshops according to the topic. 
Audience size ranges from 35 to 150 with 
an average of 55. 

The Life-Long Learning program is 
open to people of all age groups. Cramer 
recalls one mother who did not share the 
common misconception that the program 
is just for elders. She brought her five 
month old infant on a day trip. The child 
must have been the youngest of all Life 
Long Learners. 

“The program is not called life-end 
learning but life-long learning,” Cramer 
says. 


Bentley Library before becoming 
storekeeper three years ago. Prior to his 
employment at NECC, he worked at the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard as a clerk 
typist, printing clerk, and purchasing 
agent. He was also a self-employed 
carpenter for four years. 


Dam has many hobbies, besides 
writing poetry and sketching drawings, 
including hunting, fishing, scuba diving, 
swimming, bowling, and carpentry. He 
also enjoys remodeling houses with his 
wife. Dam said that two of his favorite 
pasttimes are spending time at his cot- 


tage on Woods Pond in Maine and going 
out to dinner with his wife. _ i. 
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Briefs 


Training program 


“Sharing Nature with Children” is a 
training program for adults—parents, 
teachers and youth leaders. It is also 
designed to train tour guides for the Ar- 
boretum’s Children’s Program. 

_ The series will run on six successive 
Tuesdays for 9 a.m. to 12 noon, March 10, 
17, 24, 31 and April 7 and 14. The fee is 
$32. 

The program uses two central field 
study experiences, ‘‘Flowers’’ and 
“Around the World with Trees”’ to in- 
troduce natural science and a hands-on 
approach to exploration. 

Participants will learn about the Ar- 
boretum’s history, resources and plant 
collections. In addition, time will be spent 
learning teaching techniques and ways to 
develop children’s powers of observation 
and sensory awareness. 

To register for the program or for in- 
formation call Diane Syverson at the Ar- 
nold Arboretum 525-1718. 


Use your gold card 


Hundreds of senior citizens, aged 60 
and older, have taken courses at Northern 
Essex Community college on a tuition- 
free basis as part of the college’s Gold 
Card Registration Program. Any of the 
college’s credit and non-credit courses are 
offered tuition-free to senior citizens on 
a space available basis. 

While most area seniors are choosing 
to broaden their horizons with non-credit 
courses as varied as ballroom dancing, 
preparing your house for sale, and 
computer literacy, many are working 
toward a degree or taking credit courses 
exploring new and different career 
options. Over 500 are offered through the 
college. 

If you have questions or need course 
information, call the HOTLINE at 
374-3700. 


New scholarships 


The Merrimack Valley District Dental 
Society, a component of the Massa- 
chusetts Dental Society, has voted to pro- 
vide three scholarships, each consisting 
of $400, to three members of the next in- 
coming class of the dental assistant pro- 
gram at Northern Essex Community 
College. 

Criteria and procedures for awarding of 
these scholarships will be developed in 
cooperation with Dr. Richard Pastor, 
director of the college’s financial aid 
office. 

Kerin Hamidiani, coordinator of the 
dental assistant program at Northern 
Essex, was instrumental in securing the 
scholarship donations, and worked with 
Dr. John M. Ristuccia, secretary of the 
society, and Dr. William Boisselle, 
chairperson. Drs. Ristuccia and Boisselle 
are both members of Northern Essex’s 
adjunct faculty in the dental assistant 
program. 


Learn to manicure 


Northern Essex is offering a 100-hour 
course in manicuring which will prepare 
participants to take the state board ex- 
am for licensure as a professional 
manicurist. The 15-week course is being 
taught evenings at Northern Essex’s An- 
dover campus at the Greater Lawrence 
Technical School. 

Curricula includes: structure and 
dissorders of the nail, use of implements 
and cosmetics in conjucture with basic 
and advanced manicuring techniques, 
hand and arm massage, nail repair, 
sculpturing and French manicure. 

The course began March 2. Class 
meetings are Monday and 'I'hursday trom 
6 to 9 pm. 

Tuition is $395 plus $50 materials fee. 
For more information call Ellen Skryness, 
Northern Essex Division of Continuing 
Education, 374-3800, or instructor Mary 
Lou David, department chairperson, 
cosmetology, Greater Lawrence 
Technical School, 686-0194. 


College gets a bonus 


Northern Essex Community College 
has been awarded a $3,500 incentive 
bonus by Bay State Skills Corporation to 
recognize the college’s success in placing 
1986 graduates of the paralegal skills 
training program. 

The program was designed to provide 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) recipients, displaced home- 
makers, and other single parents with 
skills training in the paralegal profession, 
and was funded by Bay State Skills Cor- 
poration, the Massachusetts Department 
of Education, and private sector 
contributions. 


Of the 14 students completing the pro- 
gram, 13 are now employed, primarily in 
the paralegal profession. Three are con- 
tinuing their education at Northern 
Essex in business and word processing 
programs and one is taking night courses 
at Boston University. 

Along with legal specific training, 
students in the intensive ten-month pro- 
gram received developmental/remedial 
academic support where needed, par- 
ticipated in a series of workshops and 
seminars on the “World of Work” and 
were provided with individual and group 
counseling. 

The awarding of the incentive bonus 
was announced at a Feb. 10 luncheon 
hosted by Northern Essex President 
John R. Dimitry for Susan Moulton, ex- 
ecutive director of Bay State Skills Cor- 
portation, and Carolyn Stouffer, AFDC 
program manager, Bay State Skills 
Corporation. 

At the luncheon, President Dimitry 
said that “‘Students were able to meet the 
rigorous demands of this program. 


through strong motivation and the sup- 
port of the faculty. It should prove to us 
that the capacity to learn and better 
oneself is unlimited.”’ 

Susan Moulton reiterated Governor 
Dukakis’ support of programs designed 
to reach out. to welfare recipients, and 
praised Northern Essex for the success 
of its program. 

The Bay State Skills Corporation is a 
quasi-public corporation created by the 


PR photo. 
SUSAN MOULTON, executive director at Bay State Skills corporation, presents 
a bonus check for $3500 to John Dimitry, president at NECC. Others present are 
Patricia Gilmore, paralegal graduate; Robert McDonald, dean of academic affairs 
at NECC; Carolyn Stouffer, manager of Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
program manager; and Debbie Fanares, paralegal graduate. 


Legislature to respond to high demand or 
emerging occupational needs of 
Massachusetts industries. Bay State 
awards grants to education and training 
institutions to develop partnerships with 


one or more private companies to conduct 
new or expanded training programs. This 
was the second year that Northern Essex 
Community College has received funding 
for the paralegal skills training program. 


Students see ‘A Time for Burning’ 


by Lynne Brown 

Black History Month was observed 
Wednesday, Feb. 25, with a presentation 
of the film “A Time For Burning” follow- 
ed by a discussion. Both events were 
sponsored by the department of history 
and government. The discussion was led 
by James McCosh, professor of history 
and geography at NECC. 

The observance was attended by six 
people. Some of the participants were 
students from Professor Quaye’s In- 
troduction to Sociology class that meets 
on Friday mornings. Cindy Medlock, 
freshman from Methuen, said that Quaye 
recommended the film to the classes for 
a possible discussion in a later class. 


The film portrays the problems with in- 
tegration in Omaha, Nebraska, during the 
1960s. The racial problems erupted 
around a proposal being presented to the 
local Lutheran churches asking for 
volunteers to participate in the interracial 


student exchange program. 

Difficulties developed when the elders 
of the white congregation divided over 
the issue of presenting the proposal to the 
members of their church. ‘“‘A-Time For 
Burning”’ deals with the manner in which 


this issue was handled by the community. — 


During the discussion following the 
film many opinions were presented. 
Medlock said that racism isn’t the real 
problem. She stated that “‘We are afraid 
to trust.’’ She said that we should “‘start 
in the home by preaching acceptance of 
others.”’ 

Medlock added that if we solved our 
other problems, racism would disappear. 
She said that “Christ taught uncondi- 
tional love which we don’t have in our 
society. White people don’t love other 
white people.” 


McCosh said that the ‘‘issue 
transcends color.’”’ He stated that ‘‘we 


avoid people we are not comfortable 
with.” He said relations have improved, 
stating that “Progress is being made 
because with every generation young peo- 
ple are less prejudiced.”’ 

Emily Knight, freshman from 
Kingston, N.H., said that racism is ‘‘an 
issue that has to be tackled.” Knight 
summed up the discussion when shé said 
that ‘“‘Not accepting somebody because 
of the color of their skin is ridiculous.” 


Elizabeth Wilcoxson, chairperson of 
the history and government department, 
arranged for the observance of Black 
History Month. She said that “We 
shouldn’t look at people and see black and 
white,” adding that ‘‘Christ died for all 
people, not whites first, then blacks.”’ 

Wilcoxson also noted that the history 
and government department displayed 
books dealing with Black History in their 
display case during February as an obser- 
vance of Black History Month. 


Salem State College Series 


General Abrahamson to speak March 17 


General James Abrahamson, director 
of the Strategic Defense Initiative 
Organization, Star Wars, will speak at 
Salem State College March 17 at noon. 
His appearance is part of the forum en- 
titled Star Wars, Arms Control and Pro- 
spects for Disarmament, component of 
the Salem State College Public Policy In- 
stitute 1987. The other component is a 
colloquium which features Salem State 
College faculty addressing a wide varie- 
ty of public policy issues. 

Abrahamson will lecture at the library 
function room, main campus. The general 
is responsible for the nation’s research 
and technology programs relating to 
defense against ballistic missiles. Earlier 
in his career, he headed NASA’s 
spaceshuttle program and guided it into 
its operational era. 


Slated to speak March 23 in the noon 
series, is General Brent Scowcroft, one of 
the three members of the Tower Commis- 
sion appointed by the President to in- 
vestigate the Iran-Contra situation. He 
is one of the foremost experts on U.S. 
Arms Control, having served in numerous 
capacities such as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for International Security, 
Military Assistant to the President and 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs. 

At a time to be announced Vladimir 
Pozner, Soviet journalist and commen- 
tator for Soviet television, will appear. 
Pozner is considered to be the official 
spokesperson for the Kremlin. A brilliant 
lecturer who speaks English as well as 
five other languages, he will speak on his 


opposition to Star Wars, prospects for 


_ mission is free. 


disarmament, and the Soviet reaction to 
ABC TV’s mini-series, ‘‘Amerika.”’ 
Pozner has frequently been a guest on the 
Phil Donahue show. 


Subjects to be discussed at the col- 


- loquium meetings include The American 


Presidency in Tragic Equilibrium: Dream 
vs. Reality, April 1; Drugs and Alcohol 
at Work: Drug-Testing and Other 
Strategies Past and Present, April 9; The 
Uninvited Homeless (An Investigation of 
the Modern Urban Nomad, April 14; Rich 
Schools — Poor Schools: Are Either of 
Them Really Working? April 23; and 
Economics As If People Mattered: 
Toward A Humane Economy, April 30. 

A reception will follow each lecture. Ad- 
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Pickard expands 
photo business 


by Norma Pike 
im Pickard has been teaching 
photography at Northern Essex 
for four years. He says he does 
it just for fun. The bulk of his 
time is spent in serious development and 
expansion of Pickard Communication in 
Salisbury. 


He is on the editorial staff of New 

England Printer Magazine and is con- 
tributing editor to Type World Magazine. 
Both publications deal with the printed 
image. 
A graduate of Kent State University, 
he has been using his photography, 
graphic arts and journalist skills to 
develop his company which creates and 
promotes positive images for products. 
Involved is the application of advertising 
techniques, public relations, photography 
and of course the printed word. 


His clients range from those manufac- 
turing and selling children’s swing sets 
costing $1,000 to large computer-based 
typsetting systems selling for half a 
tnillion. E 

Building his business strictly by word 
of mouth, he says he has no shortage of 
clients. “Advertising has never been 
necessary,’ he says. Satisfied clients 
return to find solutions for continuing 
needs. 

He is expanding his business to travel 


- Observer, 


brochures and real estate, away from 
what was a high tech graphic arts concen- 
tration. He keeps up with the newest 
developments in graphic arts in his role 
as consultant for several organizations 
and as editor for the New England 
Printer. 


As a photographer with over 10 years 
experience, Pickard has published photos 
on the covers of numerous magazines, in- 
cluding Graphic Arts Monthly, Quick 
Print, American Prints and New England 
Getaways. He writes many of the articles 
appearing with his photos. 


Recently he has started to exhibit his 
photos and will be showing his 
photographs at the college in October. 

He has served as photo adviser for The 
college newspaper. His 
students contribute many of the paper’s 
pictures. One of the most gratifying ex- 
periences he has had as a teacher, Pickard 
says, is to learn about alumni applying 
their photographic knowledge in their 
work. One former student is a police of- 
ficer who shoots accident scenes. Another 
is a woman doing publicity shots for rock 
bands, 


Pickard recently was able to expand 
the photo lab facilities at Northern Essex. 
He says the changes will improve the op- 
portunities for student photographers. 


Shawn Gearin photo 


KIM PICKARD, Northern Essex photography teacher and Observer photo adviser. 


Controversial author speaks at Phillips | 


“Dr: Ali Mazuri discusses Jife and politics in Africa 


by Kristen King 
r. Ali Mazrui, creator and 
producer of the controversial 
BBC/PBS series, “The Africans” 
spoke on the topic, “‘Africa: A 
View From Within”’ at Phillips Academy 
Thursday, Feb. 26 at 7 p.m. 


The lecture was the third in Phillips’ 
1987 Headmaster symposium, ‘‘Com- 
munities in Transition: Africa Faces The 
Future,’’ held in Kemper Auditorium. 

Dr. Mazrui.is professor of African 
studies and political science at the 
University of Michigan and the Univer- 
sity of Jos, Nigeria. He is Islamic. His 
series, which aired in nine parts last fall, 
centered on the triple heritage of Africa: 
indigenous, Islamic and Western in- 
fluences on the peoples. 


Of Africa’s religions, Mazrui said that 
half of the continent’s total population 
practices Islam, but the distribution is 
uneven. Christianity rivals Islam, with 
both religions officially recognized in all 
countries by national holidays. No in- 
digenous festivals are national holidays 
in Africa, Mazrui said, adding ‘‘Official 
Africa is not adequately sensitive to in- 
digenous religion.” 

He called Christianity a ‘religion of a 
God in exile,” explaining that Christ did 
not ‘‘make it” in his place of birth or 
among the Jews in the Middle East. He 
says Christianity has made remarkable 
progress in a short time in Africa, mak- 
ing its first converts in Ethiopia in the 
fourth century A.D. 


In secular African society, American 
culture has made a fairly recent ap- 
pearance, while European culture has 
long been established. 

With tourism, American informal dress 
has begun to replace European formal 
dress in Africa’s restaurants, but French 
cuisine and European wines have not yet 
given way to what Mazrui described as 
the “hamburger revolution”’ and “‘cola- 
nization” of Africa. 

In other aspects of African life, Euro- 
pean and American influence are balanc- 
ed. European newspapers are popular, 


while the New York Times is virtually | 
Mazrui said. Time and ~ 


unknown, 


He asserted that Marxism is a 
cultural product of the West, 
since its founder was 
European, and therefore is not 
anti-Western. 


Newsweek, however, are the foreign 
magazines of choice. 


Education is modeled after European 
primary and secondary schools, but col- 
leges and universities are becoming in- 
creasingly Americanized, a welcome 
change for Prof. Mazrui. 

In the field of technology, American 
and European interests are in competi- 
tion with each other, he said. 


Mazrui’s series has been criticized as 
anti-Western and pro-Marxist. The Na- 
tional Endowment for Humanities, which 
provided much of the funding for ‘“The 
Africans,’”’ asked that its name not be 
associated with the final episode. 

Denying charges that the series was 
anti-Western, Mazrui said he quoted 
Shakespeare in one of the programs, ad- 
ding ‘To be hostile to Western power 
necessitates hostility to Western poetry.” 


He asserted that Marxism is a cultural 


product of the West, since its founder was ~ 


European, and therefore is not anti- 
Western. 

In episode three of the series, Mazrui 
appeared standing next to a bust of Karl 
Marx and quoted the philosopher: 
“Religion is a sigh of the oppressed 
creature and the soul of the soul-less 
condition.” 

PBS found it necessary to censor 
Mazrui’s following statement: ‘‘Marx was 
the last of the great Jewish prophets,” ap- 
parently concerned that the remark 
would offend Jewish viewers. 

The BBC aired Mazrui’s remark and 
received no letters of criticism for it. PBS 
showed “‘excessive caution” in not taking 


_the chance with the Jewish comment, 
“Mazrui said’ * a 


= 


Curiously, he noted, both stations 
allowed his next statement describing 
Marx, Engels and Lenin as a “very dif- 
ferent trinity.” PBS had less anxiety 
about alienating Christians than about 
alienating Jews, Mazrui declared. He 
himself was concerned that he had offend- 
ed his Marxist friends by equating Marx 
with religion because Marx called himself 
a ‘‘social scientist.”’ 

Mazrui described Marxism as a 
“remarkable system of values that has 
spread faster than any other system of 
ideas.” In the 20th century, he states, 
one-third of the human race is governed 
by ideas drawn from Marx. 

When asked whether he forsees a Marx- 
ist regime in the future of South Africa, 
Mazrui said ‘‘Post-apartheid South 
African may become the most advanced 
capitalist case or a neo-Marxist socialist 


system... We must find out for ourselves 
what will work. There is a possibility for 
a good laboratory experiment.” 

He would not commit himself to favor 
capitalism or Marxism, saying “I am 
prepared to live with either, and I hope 
it will be a wise decision either way.’ 


On the topic of women, Mazrui said 
Western ideals have had a negative im- 
pact on African females. Many women 
have entered the workforce, leaving 
behind their lives as ‘‘custodians of fire, 
earth and water’’ to become “‘custodians 
of the typewriter,’ he lamented. 

He does however, advocate a greater 
enlistment of women on the instruments 
of control and force in society. Women 
should become part of the war machine 
in large numbers, as well as members of 
the judiciary, police force and prison 
system, he said. 


Constitutional Essay Contest 


Salem/Methuen Rotary essay contest 
open to all Northern Essex Community Col- 


lege students. 


Conditions: Your essay must contain 
your name, address, social security 
number and a date of submission. The sub- 
ject matter shall be limited to the Constitu- 
tion, its amendments or other portions and 
your personal feelings as to how they af- 


fect you. Prose or poetry is acceptable. 

PRIZES: first prize, $100; second prize, $50; third prize, $25. 
RULES: you must be a full time student at Northern Essex and 
your entry must be typed and in accordance with MLA pro- 
cedures. Length must not exceed 1,500 words nor be less than 
1,000 words. The essay must be submitted no later than April 


20, 1987. 


Winners must agree to read their winning entry to the 
Salem/Methuen Rotary Club on Law Day at lunch. The prizes 


will be awarded at that time. 


All entries will be Submitted, to the secretaries in C392. 
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Parallels | 


Two presidents deal with their critics 


File photo 


PRESIDENT JOHN DIMITRY signs petition protesting Seabrook at demonstration 


last spring. 


by Kristen King 
ome interesting parallels can be 
drawn between the turmoil 
generated by the union/Dimitry 
confrontation and the 
Iran/Reagan affair. 

One of the faculty association’s major 
complaints against President John R. 
Dimitry is that he does not involve facul- 
ty in the decision-making process. 


Adding to 


by Kalley Cutler 
ecently a malfunction occurred 
during coding system tests at 
the completed but unlicensed 
power plant at Seabrook. Two 
valves on an airlock door to the contain- 
ment building failed to operate. A steam 
cloud was released, producing loud pop- 
ping sounds. It posed no threat to the 
public because no radiation was involv- 
ed, but the piercing noise did panic local 
residents. 


Regarding the malfunction, Thomas 
Moughan, coordinator for Citizens 
Within the 10 Mile Radius, said, ““They 
had their first real life incident, even 
though it was not life-threatening, and 
they blew it.” 

Incidents such as this only add to the 
fuel which fires the activity of such 
groups as the Citizens Within a 10 Mile 
Radius and the Patriots Affinity Group. 
These organizations oppose the rule 
change which would reduce the radius for 


Similarly, Congress complained that 
President Reagan did not inform them of 
his foreign policy decisions involving 
Iran. 

Another connection between the two is 
the course of action being called for in 
each case. The union is asking the board 
of regents for the removal of obstacles to 
normal labor relations. Union President 
Joe Rizzo interprets that as a shape-up- 


or-ship-out warning to Dimitry. 

There are those in Congress (and among 
the general public) who, calling the Iran 
controversy a “‘scandal,” expect Reagan 
to be impeached or at least to resign. 


Both the presidents’ management 
styles have been singled out for criticism. 
Reagan points to a lack of communication 
between himself and his staff, while 
Dimitry concedes to a lack of communica- 
tion between himself and the union. 

Diversion of funds is another common 
factor in both instances. The Reagan ad- 
ministration is supected of illegally chan- 
neling funds to the contras, while the 
union charges Dimitry with illegally us- 
ing state funds for division of continuing 
education programs. 


Reagan has acknowledged wrong do- 
ing and recognizes the need for getting 
over this problem and resuming the task 
of running the country. 

Similarly, Dimitry has said that if the 
regents censure him, he will accept 
responsibility, but that he, too, will 
persist. 

We expect Dimitry will carry on as 
president, continuing to accomplish 
positive things for the college as he’s done 
for the past 12 years. 


Under his leadership, funding has 
been greatly increased, most jobs have re- 
mained intact, enrollment has gone up, 


File photo 
PRESIDENT Ronald Reagan. 
creative arts programs have expanded, 
many new programs have been im- 
plemented (classes at AT&T, Life-Long 
Learning and the Lawrence Education 
Employment Project), Gallaudet Univer- 
sity’s regional center has located here, 
many student services have been added, 
the campus has been opened to accom- 
modate a large variety of community 
needs and the grounds have been made 
much more beautiful. 


the fuel that fires the protest 


evacuation planning. 


Two weeks ago Gov. Dukakis was 
among those testifying at a hearing of the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission in 
Washington. He was there to fight the 
proposed rule change which would limit 


the states in emergency planning by 
allowing the utilities companies to sub- 
mit their own plans when states and 
localities refuse to participate. The 
measure would be a way of circumventing 
the Dukakis veto of an evaucation plan 
for Seabrook and New York Gov. 
Cuomo’s opposition to the plan for the 
reactor on Long Island. 

Now the commission has voted to give 
the public 60 days to comment on the rule 
change after which they may decide not 
to delay licensing the plant at Seabrook 
— proceeding with a plan which would 
not require approval by the governors. 


Foes of the rule change, which would 
take away the option to decide about how 


Now the commission has 
voted to give the public 60 
days to comment on the rule 
change after which they may 
decide not to delay licensing 
the plant at Seabrook — pro- 
ceeding with a plan which 
would not require approval by 
the governors. 


to assure the safety of their families and 
neighbors, should contact the commission 
to protest. 

They may do so by writing the U.S. 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 20555, Attention: 
Docketing and Service Branch. 
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Worrisome facts 

A flyer circulated on campus recently 
by Charles Goldstein, West Newbury, 
brought attention to the following claims. 

According to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health, cancer rates are 56 percent higher 
than would be expected had the Pilgrim 
plant not been there. 

Cancer rates in New London, Conn., 
where there has never been an accident, 
have risen 26 percent since two of the 
three reactors went on line. , 

Cancer rates in Middletown, Conn., 
where there has never been an accident, 
have risen 18 percent since the reactor 
there went on line. 


Cancer rates around Three Mile Island 
have risen seven times since the accident 
eight years ago. 


New England Power has 29 percent 
more generating capability than their 
worst case demand load, without 
Seabrook. 
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Editor’s views about ‘Amerika’ attacked 


Dear Editor: 

I’m writing in response to your editorial 
of Feb. 24 entitled, ‘“Amerika: the Effects 
of Concessions.’’ | am reminded ot an ex- 
pression I first heard in the army — opi- 
nions are like armpits: everyone’s got 
them, and they all stink. Yours, however, 
I find especially noisome. 

If you had merely said that calls for the 
censoring of ‘‘Amerika”’ were troubling, 
and that free speech was an important 
right worth protecting, I would have 
agreed. But you went on to say things 
that made no sense, were contrary to fact, 
and were McCarthyist in their indictment 
of others for exercising their right to free 
speech. 

If your paper were not a student 
newspaper, I would find your equating 
Democrats and “‘isolationists”’ as well as 
fiction and ‘“‘truth”’ less appalling. Are 
history and philosophy not taught at 
NECC? The Democratic party has 
generally been seen as interventionist 
(quick: which party held the White House 
when the last four wars began?). And fic- 
tion is fiction, not ‘‘watered-down’’truth. 

Nonsense was your assertion that un- 
til “Amerika” debuted, “the American 
media had done a fair job of keeping (why 
the U.S.S.R. is our enemy) a secret.”’ Any 
schoolchild who’s seen “Rambo’’ or 
“Rocky IV” or perhaps even the nightly 
news knows who America’s nemesis is. 
More nonsense is your assertion that the 
U.S. spends three billion dollars a year to 
protect us from the Soviet ‘‘threat.”’ 
We're spending one hundred times that 
and more, probably a billion dollars a day 
against perceived threats to our 
sovereignty, and yet we still don’t feel 
safe. If not the media, who then made us 
this scared? . 

You say ‘‘Americans take offense at the 
notion of a nation’s murdering one million 
inhabitants of a... country and exiling 
five million others...’ You then say the 
United States ‘‘poses no similar threat.” 
I might wonder how the average Viet- 
namese might feel about that. 

You accuse Gorbachev of a ploy ‘“‘to 
convince Americans that the United 
States and U.S.S.R. are equal partners 
politically and morally.” I don’t dispute 
your assertion; instead I ask what morali- 
ty has to do with the nationalism and na- 
tionalistic paranoia of which the U.S. and 
U.S.S.R. are undeniably guilty? You also 
say that the U.S. and U.S.S.R. have 


“unreconcilable differences.’’ This may be 
ancient history, but our nations were 
allies during the last “‘big war.” This is 
enough to give lie to your statement, but 
it serves further to show the lack of 
historical perspective or even clear- 
headedness in your writing. 

President Eisenhower spoke of the 
danger to this country of the ‘‘military- 
industrial complex” — that cabal of 
generals and business people in whose in- 
terest it is to keep fear alive in this coun- 
try. Similar malevolent forces are also at 
work in the U.S.S.R. Both organizations 
need each other to keep their holds of 
power over their citizens. Our real enemy 
lies there. Imagine if that billion dollars 
a day was spent to feed and educate the 
people in this country. America would not 
fear losing to the Soviet system in the 
Third World if its own system were more 
attractive. And America would not need 
to fear invasion if we ourselves were not 
so suspect. 

| am no fan of the Soviet Union nor do 
I have any illusions about life under 
authoritarian socialism. I served in the 
U.S. Armed Forces and was prepared to 
give my life in the republic’s defense, but 
not for the reasons stated in your badly 
written and poorly edited editorial. 

Sincerly, 
T. Lynch 
Brighton, Mass. 


Editor 
responds 


Dear Mr. Lynch, 

It is not our practice to respond to let- 
ters to the editor, however, your letter 
contains several misconceptions which 
need clarification. 

First, our apologies _for the 
typographical error you cite. The U.S. an- 
nual defense budget is approximately 
$300 billion, not $3 billion. 

It is interesting to note as an aside, that. 
you first downgrade all opinion and then 
proceed to offer your own (paragraphs 
seven and nine). 


The first error you make is in implying 
that Democrats in the 100th Congress are 


like Democrats in office during the last 
four years. Watch for evidence of isola- 
tionist thinking in future contra aid votes 
in this Democrat-controlled Congress. 

You accuse us of confusing fiction with 
truth. ‘‘Amerika’”’ was fictitious in that 
a Soviet takeover has not occurred in this 
country. The U.S.S.R. has, however, in- 
vaded and overtaken many countries and 
sponsored communist coups in the Third 
World. 

Your letter suggests that you think the 
media have scared the Pentagon into 
spending hundreds of billions of dollars 
on defense. Is that the message you wish 
to convey? In a free society, government 
and the press are separate entities. 
Perhaps you had something else in mind. 
The United States government spends 
$300 billion a year in an attempt to 
achieve parity with the Soviet military 
arsenal. 


Your assumption that the Vietnamese 
perceive the United States as a threat is 
unascertainable because the communist 
government is not disposed to allowing 
westerners into the country or its 
citizenry out of the country. In addition, 
you neglect to mention that the United 
States entered the Vietnam war in an at- 
tempt to avert a Soviet-backed com- 
munist takeover. 

You ask what connection there is bet- 
ween nationalism and nationalistic 
paranoia and morality. We wonder why 
you pose the question. Our editorial made 
no reference to nationalism (that is your 
inference) but concerned the interna- 
tionalism of Soviet ideology and the bar- 
barous practices the U.S.S.R. employs in 
expanding its empire. The connection 
then, is between Soviet expansionism and 
immorality: the two go hand in hand. 


The reference you make to the alliance 
between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. during the last “big war’’ is an- 
cient history. There is no third party (like 
Nazi Germany) pushing the two countries 
together today. Instead, there is a nuclear 
buffer zone between them. 

We posit that the ‘‘malevolent forces”’ 
of which you speak include the KGB in 
the Soviet Union. A police state like the 
U.S.S.R. relies on fear to maintain con- 
trol over its citizens. The Soviet people 
have their own government to fear, not 
that of the United States. 


The American people are already 
among the most educated and well-fed in 
the world. Increased social spending 
made possible by decreased military spen- 
ding will do nothing to preserve our 
freedoms. 

Your assessment of the Third World is 
simplistic. The situation is more complex 
than a mere competition for countries bet- 
ween the U.S. system and that of the 
U.S.S.R. * 

(For the record, ‘‘Amerika’”’ depicted a 
peaceful takeover, not an invasion as you 
imply). 

Finally, as to your charge that the 
editorial was badly written and poorly 
edited, we simply deny it. 

Sincerely, 
The Editor 


Deaf students need 
academic support 


Dear Editor, 

We in the hearing impaired cluster feel 
that a few points in your recent article, 
“Program for the Hearing Impaired 
Grows,’ need to be clarified for readers. 

First, there are not five teachers of the 
deaf working in the cluster as was stated 
in the article. There are three part-time 
staff assistants, only one of whom is a 
trained teacher of the deaf, but can’t 
teach due to college personnel policy, and 
there are two part-time instructors who 
teach only one course each. Although 
there are many services offered to the 
deaf students, there is definitely a defi- 
ciency in the academic area. 

We in academic support are struggling 
to show the need for an intensive 
language program. Bill Glennon wrote a 
thoughtful proposal several years ago 
outlining an effective curriculum for the 
deaf and in the ‘85-‘86 academic year it 
became a brief staff reality with Elaine 
Glennon, Donna Holt and Barbara Roz- 
man as staff assistants. However, no pro- 
gram for academic preparation of the deaf 
now exists. These are important facts, 
and we feel your paper should clarify the 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
Elaine Glennon, Donna Hult, 
and Barbara Rozman 

Editor’s Note: Thank you for the letter 
of clarification. 


A thank you note 


The Board of Directors of the 
Children’s Aid and Family Society of 
Haverhill wants you to know how 
grateful it is for the use of your Con- 
ference Center recently. 

Friday, Feb. 13, a workshop to help 
children and families deal with death and 
dying was held. The college personnel 
were very helpful and most gracious. It 
was a pleasant experience for all who were 
involved. 

A hearty thank-you from all our 
members. 

Sincerely 
Arthur V. Cassano, President 
Board of Directors 


School tuition hikes 
are Out of control 


sy Al Halucha 

Every time educational costs rise, the 
chances for an education for a middle 
class family diminish. 

A recent article published in USA To- 
day reported that college tuition has in- . 
creased twice as fast as the cost of living. 


Since 1980, the percentage of students 
from lower. income families has fallen 
from 68 percent to 37:percent. 


Student loans are five times as high 
as they were ten years ago. Today, up to 
one-half of the college graduates end up 
in debt. It’s hard enough as it is to start 
off without-having to be in the hole. 

Colleges say they need to catch up with 
maintenance repairs, salaries and pro- 
grams which lacked funding during the 
high inflation days of the 70s. 

Increased cost of facilities, science 
equipment and the slow-down in federal 
aid is also being blamed for the increase. 

Something needs to be done! The 
government and the educators need to 
work together and find a solution to cut 
the high costs. If not, the opportunities 
for a higher education for some will be 
gone. 


Sorry for the mistake 


The Feb. 10 issue contained a story titl- 
ed “‘Union Charges Dimitry.” The second 
to last paragraph read as follows, “The 
president is looking for interested 
students to volunteer to work in the child 
care facility.” This is an incorrect 
statement. 

The president seeks interested students 
to join the faculty-student Capital Outlay 
Task Force. 


'Dean of Students Norman Landry and ° 


sciences, are two of the faculty members 
on the Capital Outlay Task Force. Dean 
Landry assured the Observer that the 
proposed day-care center will be a.top 
quality model center run by professionals. 
The Observer apologizes for its mistake. 


Join the tv club 


by Chris Marsh 

The television club needs the support 
of the student body and encourages all in- 
terested students to participate as the 


club needs actors and cameramen to help 
with production. No experience is 
necessary. 

In the past years, the club has produc- 
ed movies and “‘mockumentaries.” If the 
group completes such a project this year, 
it can be entered in a contest. 

Last semester there were problems in 
completing the project. A number of the 
original members left. Later new people 
came with new ideas. 

What the television club needs is a 
steady devoted crew to write and direct 
a movie. 

Being a member has its benefits. Copies 
of the project can be made and given to 
the members. These copies are good start- 
ing points in establishing a portfolio, in- 


eluding all aspects of production, not just 


PPBSAaROW ayes ee 


Granted, much work is invlolved in 
completing a project in one semester, but 
it is also a lot of fun. 

If you would like to join, come to the 
meetings at noon on Wednesdays at the 
television studio, downstairs, library. 


We shouldn’t wait 
until spring melt 


by Shawn Gearin 

We feel the sidewalks and the parking 
lots should be cleared better than they 
have been. More sand should also be put 
down. Although the parking lots are fair- 
ly clear one week after a storm, the 
sidewalks are never free of puddles or ice. 

On sunny days, when the ice is finally 
melting, they should plow and shovel the 
ice away, not wait until it freezes again. 
The sand can’t cover all the ice, so peo- 
ple will fall, and cars will crash. The 
chances of accidents happening can be cut 
down by sending crews out on warm, sun- 
ny days. 

Students and staff should feel safe 
walking and driving on campus. The 
walkways and roads should be plowed un- 
til there is plenty of visible hot-top. We 
shouldn’t have to wait until spring or 

-summer for nature to clear the 
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ANDREA MERRILL (left), counseling intern, and Patricia Kepschull, R.N., director 


of health services. 


Admitting problem is 
first step to recovery 


My name is Dick and I am an alcoholic. 
How many times have I stood in front of 
different groups and repeated these 
words? Sometimes there are just a few 
people there. At other times there may be 
as many as one, ‘two or even three 
hundred. But this makes no difference. 


You may ask yourself, ‘‘Why does he 
continue to do this?’’ It’s certainly not 
because I am proud of my story, or of 
being an alcoholic. 

The first reason I do it is because I add 


“just a little more base to my sobriety. In 


short, I doit for myself. I am not a public 
speaker. I do not get paid in money for 
doing this, But make no mistake, I do get 
paid because I know I am trying to carry 
the message by sharing my experience, 
my strength, and my hope to the still sick 
and suffering alcoholics. So you see, I am 
selfish, I do it first for myself. I cannot 
help someone else until I help myself. 
Secondly, I never know when there is 
a new person sitting out there and 
wondering about the events in their lives 
that carried them through the doors of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. Perhaps they 
may be able to identify with my story. 
If they are having trouble with alcohol 
they are certain to be able to identify with 
the horrible feelings that I speak through 
experience, and in so doing, probably save 
themselves years of sheer terror, or a 
mental institution, or jail, and yes, even 
death. I feel qualified to speak of these 
things as I lived with them for years. 


Maybe no one will get anything from 
my message, and if this be so, there is 
always a next time. I can never stop 
trying, not today. In any event, I will feel 
better. 

I was told when I first came to 
Alcoholics Anonymous that I would have 
to give it away in order to keep it. There 
were and still are a number of suggestions 
made to me, suggestions I try to follow. 
Then things do get better. 
every day. I do follow suggestions and 
things do get better. 


One of the biggest things I have 
learned is ‘‘that I am responsible.” I am 
responsible every day, every hour, every 
minute, anytime someone needs help. My 
fists must never be closed again. We have 
no way of knowing if we helped someone 
when we speak, or just being there at 
meetings, or a power of example, we can 
only hope so. 


Every one of us who has found this new 
way of life through the spiritual 
fellowship of this program is responsible. 


For this we should be grateful. But before™ 


we can feel the great gift of gratitude, we 
must be humble. I have much to be 
humble for; therefore, I must have much 
to be grateful for. 
So this is why I am as I am. This is why 
I am here, to share with you. 
Dick Nolan 


Help available 


Is there an alcoholic in your family? 

It’s hard to admit that someone you 
love is an alcoholic . . . and it’s even harder 
to help that person want to get well. 

Prompt action is needed to help save 
not only the alcoholic, but the entire fami- 
ly as well. Alcoholism is a family illness, 
because everyone in the family suffers, 
not just the alcoholic person. 

Typical problems in the alcoholic fami- 

ly include guilt, shame, resentment, in- 
security, delinquency and financial trou- 
ble that affect each member of the 
fafnily. 
The first step in helping your family is 
to face the truth and become aware of the 
alcoholism. Once you take steps to im- 
prove your own well-being, you could 
motivate the alcoholic to want to stop 
drinking. 

If you need help, Student Health Ser- 
vices, Room F112 will show you where to 
start. 

Andrea Merrill, Counseling Intern 
Student Health Services 


HEALTH RESOURCE CENTER 
WELCOMES 


ANDREA MERRILL, ses. 


Offering Student Counseling Services for: 


_¢ Personal Counseling 
¢ Couples Counseling 
e Groups 
¢ Crisis Intervention 
¢ Referrals” . 


¢ Confidence Building 
e Life-Cycle Transition 
e Loss and Change 
¢ Substance Abuse 


_Being More Organized 


College offers free 
immunization clinics 


by Michele McCarthy 

The new immunization law requires all 
students to be immunized for measles, 
mumps, rubella, tentanus and diphtheria. 
Northern Essex offers free immunization. 

All registered dav college students at 
Massachusetts community colleges are 
insured by Plan A insurance. The charge 
for a school year is $12.50. 

Benefits provide actual expenses incur- 
red as a result of an accidental bodily in- 
jury, on a 24-hour basis, within 52 weeks 
of the date of the accident, up to a max- 
imum aggregate of $20,000 for each in- 
sured person. 

Covered expenses include services of a 
physician, surgeon, registered graduate 
nurse, hospital confinement, ambulance 
service, use of examination or any other 
therapeutic supplies or service. Payment 
for injury to sound, natural teeth shall be 
limited to $1500 for each covered. The 
plan covers accidental death and 
dismemberment payments—$1,250 for 
loss of sight of one eye or limb, $2,500 for 
loss of sight of both eyes or two limbs and 
$2,500 for loss of life. 

Available to students who pay a $140 
premium is Plan B insurance. All 
students are eligible. Benefits in this plan 
are payable for covered expenses actual- 
ly incurred within 52 weeks from the date 
of the first medical treatment for the 
sickness which is the basis of claim, not 


to exceed $20,000 for any one sickness. 
For more information about the plan with 
more benefits, check at health services at 
the student center. 


Health services, directed by Patricia 
Kepschull, R.N. are open Monday-Friday 
from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Dr. George Pen- 
toliros staff physician, is there Wednes- 
day from 10 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 

Direct services include first aid, 
emergency care, physician consultation, 
vemperature and blood pressure checks, 
height and weight checks, throat 
cultures, urine cultures, pregnancy tests 
and Pap smears. Test ‘and cultures cost 
$3. 

Health services also provides health 
education. Workshops and instruction are 
offered to inform the campus communi- 
ty about CPR, the Heimlich maneuver, 
‘and nutrition. The office also arranges’ 
health film/lectures, provides health 
resource materials and information about 
insurance. 

Counseling and referrals are provided 
in crisis intervention, substance abuse, 
emotional problems, physical abuse, 
venereal disease, family planning, eating 
disorders and women’s issues. 

Also on staff are Yolanda Bonilla, 
secretary; Andrea Merrill, counseling in- 
tern; and Suzanne Harvey, R.N., nursing 
intern. 


NEGCC sponsors job fair 


The Office of Cooperative Education 
and Placement at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College is conducting two job: 
fairs during the spring semester: The first 
job fair was Wednesday, March 4. The se- 
cond will be held Wednesday, April 29. 
The fairs are open at 9 a.m. and run until 
1:30 p.m. 


The fairs are on the first floor of the 
liberal arts building with health related 
organizations being located on the first 
floor of the science building. 

The job fairs are free, and open to 
everyone. Approximately 70 employers 
are expected to attend. There will be a 
wide variety of jobs available — ranging 
from entry level positions to those requir- 
ing some experience in the field. 


The job fairs provide an opportunity for . 


anyone seeking a new job or career 
change to come on campus and talk with 


Seminars 


_ O.S.D..“Brown Bag Fridays” 


Seminar Series 


12:15 to 12:55 p.m. 
Room C114 
Feel free to bring your lunch 
Programs start at 12:15 sharp 
“Design Your Own Genogram (Family. 
Tree)” — Andrea Merrill, N.E.C.C. Stu- 
dent Health Services Counseling Intern. 
March 27, Friday 
‘““A Layman’s Guide to Physical 
Disabilities’ — Linda Comeau, 
Counselor/Interpreter/Staff Assistant, 
N.E.C.C. 0.S.D. 
April 3, Friday 
“Deaf Culture — A Brief Introduction” 
— William Glennon, Staff Assistant, 
N.E.C.C. Gallaudet University Regional 
Center. 
April 10, Friday 
“How to Stay Alive and Well While 
Traveling in Other Countries — Com- 
munications and Preparations” — 
Sidney G. Pietzsch, Counselor for 
Students with Hearing Impairments, 
N.E.C.C. 0.S.D. 
April 17, Friday 
“Test Anxiety — How to Deal With It” 
— John Scuto, Academic Adviser, 


‘}'~ N.E.C.C. Academic Support Center. *' 


company representatives. 


For more information, call the 


Cooperative Education and Placement ~ 


Office at 374-3670. 


Blood needed — 


Most New Year’s Resolutions are 
difficult to keep. Here’s an easy one: 


GIVE BLOOD 
Wednesday, March 11 
9 a.m. — 2 p.m. 
at the 
Student Center Lounge 


To schedule an appointment, stop by 
the Student Activities Office (F113) bet- 
ween 9 a.m. and 2 p.m. or call Sue 
Smulski at 374-3731. 


continue 


April 24, Friday 

“A Brief Introduction to Conversational 
Sign Language” — Learn a few signs 
and have some fun” — Patrick McCar- 
thy, Instructor, N.E.C. Gc. Interprenet 


Training Program. 


WILLIAM GLENNON.’ > 
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Norma Pike photo. 
JEAN BRENNAN, director of Gallaudet College Regional Center at Northern Essex. 


Diplomas signed 
by U.S. president 


by Norma Pike 

Gallaudet University began in 1856 on 
two acres of land with a single house, 
donated by Amos Kendall. In 1869, the 
first graduating class, all three students, 
completed the college program to receive 
their diplomas, which were personally 
signed by the President of the United 
States, Ulysses Grant. 


Since then, all Gallaudet diplomas con- 
tinue to be signed by the President, but 
today, the campus comprises well over 
100 acres of land on two campuses and 
over 60 buildings. 

Enrollment at the University is over 
1,000 including over 100 foreign students. 


Gallaudet became a university last Oc- 


tober. The university, which continues to 
be the only liberal arts school for the deaf 
in the world, offers a full range of 
undergraduate programs in preparatory, 
baccalaureate and associate arts. The 
graduate school offers programs in social 
work, counseling, psychology, auditory 
and research projects concerning various 
areas of deafness. 


The Gallaudet campus also contains 
the Kendall Demonstration Elementary 
School for children up to 15. A full four 
year program is offered to high school 
students at the Model Secondary High 
School. The Mary Thorberry Speech and 
Hearing Center is for children from 6 
months to 5. 


Another kind of student 
who has special needs 


by Deborah Shannon 

Many NECC students have two jobs. 
The first job is being the primary 
caretaker of their infants and school age 
children. The second job is being a full- 
time college student, usually with an er- 
ratic schedule. 


These students have special needs. We 
cannot be in two places at once. Our 
children get sick. Some appointments are 
unavoidable and must be scheduled dur- 
ing school hours because these are the on- 
ly hours available. Children do not plan 
their illnesses around mother’s schedule. 
Mother must make a decision as to the 
seriousness of the illness compared to the 
seriousness of missing school. 


Another issue for many is school vaca- 


tions. Area elementary school children. 


have one week of vacation in February 
and one week in April. NECC has its 
spring break in March. If we cannot find 
caretakers for these two weeks, we must 
skip school to take care of them, or decide 
whether they are old enough and capable 
of staying home. Most of them are not. 

Some parents who ride in car pools or 
buses take turns skipping school during 
this time and babysit all the children 
together. It is not possible for many to 
pay or find reliable and trustworthy 
babysitters during these periods. When 


we are sick, we still attend class because 
we never know when we will miss school 
due to our children’s illnesses, vacations, 
etc. 


A third issue for many is the stress in- 
volved in getting to class on time. Many 
area schools start between 8:15 a.m. and 
8:45 a.m. It is not wise and may be 
dangerous to drop off little children at 
school before the doors are open and 
teachers are available to supervise them. 
Many women have both infants to be 
brought to day-care and little ones to be 
left at school. This is especially difficult 
for people who commute from cities out- 
side Lawrence. 

Many times school is cancelled in our 
home town due to weather, but is not 
cancelled in Haverhill. At these times, 
making an on the spot decision concern- 
ing who will care for the children is more 
than-difficult and sometimes impossible. 


Many women, including myself, resort 
to bringing their children to campus and 
into the classroom. Some teachers unders- 
tand the situation. Others do not want 
young children in the classroom. 

We remain in this perpetual dilemma 
until we graduate or our children grow up 
— whichever comes first. Indeed, it is a 
hard decision. Am Ia parenkpendent or 
a student-parent? 


College houses 


regional 


allaudet University in 

Washington, D.C., the only 

liberal arts university in the 

world, houses one of its five 

regional centers on the campus of Nor- 
thern Essex. 

Under the leadership of Director Jean 

Brennan, the Gallaudet College Regional 

Center was established here in June 1980. 


Today the program reaches over 3,500 
hearing persons in the six-state region of 
New England. 

Brennan works to provide training pro- 
grams, technical support and information 
to help deaf persons. The center makes 
available a wide range of educational and 
awareness programs to reach deaf per- 
sons of all ages, parents of deaf children, 
educators of deaf persons, business per- 
sons, legislators, social service agencies, 
senior citizens, students of sign language, 
and deaf-blind persons. 

Conferences, seminars, and graduate 
level courses are provided. Workshops in 
nursing homes and hospitals update 
staffs on better methods of working with 
the hearing impaired. Suggestions are 
made regarding the addition of caption- 
ing or telecommunications devices. The 
center also has a lending library of infor- 
mational video tapes. Brennan says she 
spends 60 percent of her time on the road, 
conducting workshops, seminars and con- 
ferences as well as talking with 


' legislators. 


When she first came, Brennan 


established an advisory board with two 
members from each New England state. 
Massachusetts provides two additional 


Cooperative education 


center 


advisers, one representing the deaf-blind 
community and one representing WGBH- 
TV in Boston. The station handles a great 
deal of captioning and educational pro- 
gramming for deaf people. 

Brennan is a graduate of the Universi- 
ty of Massachusetts in Amherst, where 
she earned bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees in educational technology for the 
deaf. 


After completing her graduate work in 
1972, she began work at the Model Secon- 
dary High School on the Gallaudet cam- 
pus in Washington, D.C. until 1977. Then 
she became a free lance interpreter. Her 
clients included the Labor Department, 
social service agéncies, area colleges and 
universities, as well as individuals. In 
1979, she became the coordinator for com- 
munity development to the National 
Academy at Gallaudet, traveling around 
the country giving workshops on 
deafness related topics. 

In 1980, her wish to return to New 
England to live coincided with Northern 
Essex’s being chosen as Gallaudet’s se- 
cond regional center for the deaf. A 
Midwestern center had already been 
established in Kansas. 


Northem Essex was chosen because of 
its central location in New England, its 
ability as a community college to serve 
the needs of a regional center, and its will- 
ingness to work in the area of deafness. 
The college for some years had offered a 
deafness communication program, now 
the interpreter training program. 

(Material for this story was compiled by 
Cathy Ward and Norma Pike.) 


Earn dollars and credits 


by Chuck Larrabee 

Have you ever thought about why you 
are in college? Along with the fact the 
Mom and Dad want you there, it is to 
receive a formal education. The bottom 
line is a formal education reaps a serious 
job in the real world. 

Obviously, the most serious jobs re- 
quire experience. We all know this com- 
mon dilemma. How do I get a job with 
no experience and how do I get experience 
with no job? 

NECC can provide you with the best 
answer—cooperative education. The co-op 
course at Northern Essex earns three 
credits, There are no classes, no tests, and 
no notes to take. 


If you are thinking that this is too good 
to be true, hold on, it gets better. Instead 
of going to class, you go to work. Dr. Ab- 
bott Rice, director of the co-op program, 
calls this ‘experiential learning.’’ The stu- 
dent learns while he/she is on the job. The 
employer writes an evaluation of the stu- 
dent’s work, providing the basis for the 
grade. 

Students are also required to attend 
one or more workshops where they will 
learn the proper way to prepare a resume, 
correct interview techniques and other 
business necessities. (The workshops are 
open to anyone and dates are published 
in the Observer.) 

Rice points out that ‘‘these are real 
jobs.”’ What actually happens is the stu- 
dent enrolling in co-op states what type 
of job he/she would like. Generally, the 
job is related to the academic major of the 
person. The co-op staff does a job search 
and finds an opening and the student 
does the rest. 


The jobs are not flipping burgers or 
sacking groceries. The co-op office places 


The jobs are not flipping 
burgers or sacking 
groceries. 


people in jobs ranging from secretarial to 


electronics to television production 


positions. 

One of the benefits of co-op is giving the 
student further insight into the field 
he/she is entering. The student may learn 
he/she is not suited to a particular kind 
of career and is guided to change the 
career goal. On the other hand, if the stu- 
dent does like the job, then he/she is ac- 
cumulating experience in his field before 
graduation. 

Rice points out that about 80 percent 
of the jobs listed in classified ads require 
experience. The co-op student will have it. 


Mounira Ramy, a student involved 
with co-op, says the course has helped her 
a lot. One of the major things she has 
learned is responsibility. In the 
workshops, she has had to meet deadlines 
on getting resumes completed and knows 
what employers look for in resumes. 

Ramy is the manager of Fanny Farmer 
Candies at the Methuen Mall. “Don’t be 
afraid to try it,” she says. “It helps more 
than it hurts and you learn a job.’’ She 
says, ‘‘Co-op helps you set your 
priorities.” 

Ramy is a business mangement major 
and plans to go on to do the same thing 
only in a greater capacity after she 
receives her bachelor’ s degree. Her 
greatest ambition i is “success.” 
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DICK PASTOR, financial aid director, has planned a seminar that will assist 
students in filling out their financial aid forms. 


Dean Landry finds 
his work challenging 


by Julie Spires 

“T wanted to be a part of the 
community college movement in 
Massachusetts. It was a very exciting 
time,’’ says Norman Landry, dean of 
student services at Northern Essex. 

Landry was the first full-time math 
teacher at the college, when he came in 
1962. During his tenure here, he has 
served as dean of continuing education, 
assistant to the president and director of 
research and development. 


As dean of student services, he is 
responsible for admissions, registration, 


File photo 
DEAN LANDRY was the first full-time 
math teacher at NECC. ; 


financial aid, counseling, health services, 
computer services, placement and 
student activities. 

“Because of the diversity of the areas, 
I feel I’m juggling eight balls—all 
different shapes,’’ He says. He finds his 
work a challenge as he tries to make it all 
come together to serve the college. “I'll 
never be bored,” he says. Doing what he 
does, along with the quest for things still 
to achieve, keeps him happy with his job. 

He would like to see the day care 
services and a full-permanent campus in 
Lawrence soon. He thinks day care would 
attract more mothers as well as fathers 
to the college. 

Landry says he has observed many 
changes in the students over the years. 
The average age of the NECC student has 
risen steadily. He attributes this to the 
continuing education offerings during the 
day. He says we have a steadily growing 
enrollment because we do accommodate 
the older students. ‘‘We are not reliant on 
those who have just graduated from high 
school,”’ he says. 

Another change he notices, and regrets, 
is the declining involvement in extra- 
curricular activities. He says this is 
because he thinks more students are 
employed and working longer hours. 

Landry enjoys his life away from 
campus. He and his wife, Rose Elaine, 
have been married for 27 years. Their four 
children include Rose Elaine, 21; Sarina, 
19; Mary, 17; and Norman, 14. Rose 
Elaine attends Southeastern 
Massachusetts University. Sarina is a 
student at NECC majoring in mental 
health technology. Mary and Norman 
attend Haverhill High School. 

The dean says he enjoys sailing, 
photography, tennis, cross country 
skiing, hiking, climbing and reading. 


s Financial aid 
seminar planned 


by Richard Pastor 

The process of applying for student 
financial assistance can be a very com- 
plicated, time consuming, and frustrating 
process. However, during the past 
academic year, over 2,000 Northern 
Essex students have received $2.7 million 
in the form of grants, scholarships, work- 
study, and loans. 

To assist you in completing your ap- 
plication for student financial assistance, 
you are cordially invited to attend a 
Financial Aid Information Night on Tues- 
day, March 31 from 6:30-8 p.m. in the 
library conference center. 

This session will provide information to 
students and parents on the process in- 
volved in completing the Financial Aid 
Form (FAF) which is the application for 


the federal Pell Grant Program, the ~ 


Massachusetts State Scholarship Pro- 
gram, and the Campus-based programs 
administered by Northern Essex. 


Topics will include those special cir- 
cumstances that affect many families 
such as a change of income due to the loss 
of a job or illness, separation or divorce, 
and many other concerns. This session 
also will review how the family contribu- 
tion is determined. The family contribu- 
tion calculated by the needs analysis 
system is based on a number of factors 
including taxable income, untaxed in- 
come, assets, number of people in the 
family, the number of people in the fami- 
ly attending college, as well as any other 
unusual family circumstances. 

There have been many changes in the 
federal regulations that will affect the 
“dependency” issues and availability of 
Guaranteed Student Loans. Detailed in- 
formation will be provided so that you 
can complete the applications in the cor- 
rect manner. 

In addition to the financial aid informa- 
tion, a representative from the Admis- 


sions Office will be present to answer any 
questions regarding the admissions 
process, 

Please feel free to bring spouses or 
parents. 


The reauthorization bill for the Higher 
Education Act that was passed in Oc- 
tober 1986 has significantly changed the 
definitions used to determine dependen- 
cy status for financial aid purposes and 
has changed the criteria for determining 
eligibility for a Guaranteed Student Loan. 
As part of this bill, all criteria for the ad- 
ministration of all aid programs were 
reviewed by Congress with revisions be- 
ing made in many areas. 

Changes in “Dependency Definition” 


A student will be considered to be ‘‘in- 


dependent” if the student was born prior 


to January 1, 1964, a veteran, an orphan 
or ward of the court, or has legal 
dependents other than a spouse. 

If a student who is under age 24 earn- 
ed more than $4,000 in 1985 and 1986, 
and was not claimed as a dependent on 
his parents’ income tax return for those 
years, he will be considered to be indepen- 
dent for financial aid purposes. 

Changes in Guaranteed 
Student Loan Eligibility 

The reauthorization bill requires that 
all Guarenteed Student Loan apllicants 
demonstrate financial need as determin- 
ed by the formula approved by Congress. 
The method used to calculate financial 
need is to have each applicant complete 
an. FAF.. 

The FAF processing takes at least 4-6 
weeks, so applications should be com- 
pleted as soon as 1986 income tax infor- 
mation is known. Guaranteed Student 
Loan applications cannot be sent back to 
the bank for processing until the deter- 
mination of financial need has been 
determined. 


Office for 
transfer open 


ATTENTION BUSINESS STUDENTS 
Office of Advising and Transfer Informa- 
tion for Business Students. 

NOW OPEN 

All business students considering 
transferring should take advantage of 
this service as soon as possible. 

Adviser: Professor Donald Horgan, 
business administration department, 
business division, room C-317. 
Hours: Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Other hours by appointment: call 
374-5826 or 374-5831. 


File photo 
DONALD HORGAN will advise business 
transfer students. 
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JANET O’KEEFFE, counselor for continuing education division. 


Pernaa conducts a 
two-part workshop 


by Donna Peglow 

The first meeting of a two-part career 
workshop took place Tuesday, March 2. 
The workshop is being conducted by M.J. 
Pernaa, coordinator of career develop- 
ment, here at Northern Essex. 

The program is designed to aid people 
regarding issues on career choices. 

Pernaa informed participants of the 
workshop about how to seek career 
satisfaction. In seeking a job, one should 
look at the following: the tasks involved, 
job requirements, working conditions and 
rewards. 


The next step is to answer questions 
about yourself. ‘What are my skills? 
What are my motives for seeking employ- 
ment and how do my values fit into my 
choice of career?” 

Participants were then asked to make 
a list of why they should work and 
evaluate which reasons were most 
important. 


At the end of the workshop, the group 
was asked to rate their previous jobs, 
what they liked and did not like about the 

* tasks involved in them. In doing so, they 
could find clues as to what careers they 
are best suited for. 

“People work best when they are doing 
something that interests them,’’ Pernaa 
said. “Eight out of ten people are not hap- 
py with their jobs,” she added. 

“There is no single perfect job for 
everyone. People need to find options and 
choose between them,”’ she said. 

As coordinator of career development, 
Pernaa’s role in the workshop is to teach 
people how to get some insight about 
themselves before choosing a career. 


WARE: 
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MJ PERNAA. 


She became interested in counseling 
_as the result of not finding satisfaction 
in her previous job. “I thought I wanted 
to be a history teacher, got my degree and 
during my first year of teaching found 
that I hated it,” she said. “‘Years ago peo- 
ple graduated from high school, got a job 
and retired 20 years later with a gold 
watch. This is not the case in the 80s. Peo- 
ple are changing their careers more than 
once during their lifetime,’ she observed. 
The purpose of the workshop is to teach 
people how to choose a career that they 
will be happy in and one that will also 
meet their individual needs. 


“! hope that what I, myself, have learn- 
ed will make it easier for others who are 
not happy in their work,’ Pernaa said. 

The last half of the career workshop 
took place today at 9 a.m. in the Presi- 
dent’s conference room. 


Something bothering you? 


Marta Modigliani is available to 
discuss with students counseling 
issues: 

Family problems, relationships, 


academic. difficulties,  self- 
confidence, self-awareness, issues 
concerning life’s transitions, 


feelings of loss. 


Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays 
Room 121, Student Center 
Call 374-3790 for an appointment 


Wednesdays 
10 a.m.-12 noon, 1-2 p.m. 
Room 204, Applied Science Building 
Division of Continuing Education 
and Community Service 
Call 374-3800 for an appointment 
or walk-in 
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Education is a 
career choice 


DCE counselor Janet O’Keeffe 
leads a busy life on campus 


by Joan Kingsbury 


he ocean waves and gentle 

breezes of Ipswich are a nice 

change of pace for Janet O’ Keeffe 

after a day at Northern Essex 
Community College. 

O'Keeffe, division of continuing educa- 
tion counselor, can usually be found with 
a student or hurrying off to a meeting. 

Last year she saw more than 980 
students by appointment. She estimates 
she saw at least that many drop-ins. 

Most students want to make sure they 
are on the right track in selecting courses. 
O’ Keeffe describes herself as a counselor 
who does academic advising. She says 
night students are older and have definite 
career goals, . 

She started work at NECC helping 
displaced workers and displaced 
homemakers. Most were good workers 
whose jobs had been phased out. 

Today she is seeing older students, 
employed persons whose companies are 
encouraging them to return for their 
degrees. 


“Many older students find it hard to 
come back to school. It’s the fear of the 
pars a and lack of self-confidence,’’ she 
said. 

Fortunately, these students do very 
well as soon as they realize they are quite 
capable of handling the work schedule. 
“The older students add a lot to the 
college.”’ 

She graduated from Northern Essex 
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Many older students find it 
hard to come back to school. 
It’s the fear of the unknown 
and lack of self-confidence. 


and the University of Massachusetts at 
Boston. She received her master’s degree 
from Suffolk University in educa- 
tion/counseling. 


O’Keeffe is a native of the Merrimack 
Valley, having grown up in Newburyport 
and now living in Ipswich. “I like where 
I live,”’ she said. ‘‘It’s like being on vaca- 
tion every day. 


Her full schedule here doesn’t allow as 
much free time as she would like. She en- 
joys the water and is currently taking a 
sailing course. 

She and her husband try to sail as often 
as possible. Cooking, reading, and play- 
ing with her three cats contribute to her 
peaceful existence at home. 

O’Keeffe’s hours are Monday and 
Wednesday, 12:30-8:30 p.m.; Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10:30-6:30 p.m.; and Friday 9-5 
in room B204. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Observer 
Briefs 


Magician Doug Henning will appear 
Thursday, March 19, at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Lowell Auditorium. This performance is 
sponsored by Brian Alden, Coors and 
TV-50. 


Doug Henning has been acclaimed as 
the greatest magician of modern times. 
He first became interested in magic at 
age 6, when he saw a magician levitate a 
woman on a television program. He prac- 
ticed with a magic kit and studied magic 
books at the local library. 

When he was 14, he performed public- 
ly for the first time at a friend’s birthday 
party. Delighted with his ability to cap- 
tivate an audience, Henning placed an ad 
in the local paper that read, ‘‘Magician, 
Have Rabbit, Will Travel.”’ 

Since that time, Henning has traveled 
around the world performing and study- 
ing. He has made television shows, per- 
formed on Broadway, and written a book. 


His goal is not to simply baffle an au- 
dience, but to create a feeling of wonder. 
Henning’s colorful illusions and sparkling 
enthusiasm have become the trademarks 
of his magic. 

Tickets are $14.50 and $16.50. They are 
available at all Ticketron outlets, Teletron 
(1-800-382-8080), and at the Lowell Box 
Office (617-454-2299). 


“Mona Lisa” will play at the Screen- 
ing Room, Newburyport, Friday and 
Saturday, March 13 and 14 at 7 and 9 
p.m. It will also show Sunday-Tuesday, 
March 15-17 at 8 p.m. It features Bob 
Hoskins, nominated for best actor at the 
Oscar award ceremony, with Cathy 
Tyson and Michael Caine. It tells the love 
story between an ex-convict and a call 


girl. 


Kinks 
WOW 
Boston 


by Darlene Beal 

Long time rock band, The Kinks ex- 
ploded onto stage at the Wang Center in 
Boston, Saturday, Feb. 28. 


Lead singer and guitarist Ray David 
showered the sold-out audience with 
charisma and plenty of rock ‘n’ roll. 

“T’ve taken myself out of self-imposed 
isolation!’’ Davis said in his English ac- 
cent as he led the band into such hits as 
“Paranoia,’’ ‘‘Come Dancin’,”’ and 
“Working In The Factory.” 

Formed in the United Kingdom in 1964, 
The Kinks haven't lost their energy or en- 
thusiasm for live performances. 


“Do we have any misfits here 
tonight?’ Davis shouted. The crowd went 
wild as the band broke into another past 
popular tune entitled, “Misfits.” 


Throughout the first hour, The Kinks * 


tickled the multitude of rockers with 
fragments of their enormous 1970 hit 
song ‘‘Lola,”’ until finally by the second 
hour, “‘Lola’ rang out in its entirety 


through the Center and bounced off the: 


crowd with triumph. 


Ray Davis and brother David Davis 
continued to thrill the crowd with tooth- 
and-nail guitar work and powerful 
thought-provoking lyrics included in the 
1972 hit song ‘‘Celluloid Hero.” 

After nearly two hours and two en- 


cores, The Kinks tied-up this electrifying 

evening with ‘‘Victoria’’ and their 1964 

hit ‘All Day And All Of The Night.” 
The Kinks have been in the rock 


You really 
got me 


The Kinks thrilled 
fans at their February 28 
show with tooth-and-nail 
guitar work and thought 
provoking lyrics. 


spotlight for more than 20 years and to- 
day, continue to delight new and older 
generations of rockers alike with their 
witty and enthusiastic style. ; 


‘Big Chill’ generation walks away with Grammys - 


by Paul Vitagliano 

The prized trophies have been handed 
out, the acceptance speeches delivered by 
the winners, and the ovations of the 6,000 
capacity crowd at Los Angeles Shrine 
Auditorium have been made. 


The twenty-ninth annual Grammy 
awards show has ended, and the music 
world has shared its taste for variety. 

From Grammy winning artists — 
Dionne Warwick, Barbara Streisand, 
Steve Winwood and Paul Simon — to 
emcee Billy Crystal to the outrageous 
Beastie Boys, the producers had a little 
for everyone. 


If there was one distinct theme for the 
show, it had to be a focus on the baby 
boom era. Winwood, 38, won two 

-Grammys for ‘‘Higher Love,” — named 
best single of the year and best male pop 
vocal. Simon, 44, copped the prestigous 
album of the year awards with his 
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controversial ‘‘Graceland.’’ Bert 
Bacharach, 57, and wife Carol Bayer- 
Sager, 39, were winners for “‘That’s What 
Friends Are For,’ named song of the 
year. Barbra Streisand, 44, won for best 
female pop vocal with “The Broadway 
Album.” Tina Turner, 48, nabbed another 
Grammy for best female rock vocal — 
“Back Where You Started.” 


Bruce Homsby and the Range was 
named for best new artist - recognizing 
his hit “The Way _It Is.” 

Robert Palmer, irrepressible 
journeyman artist from England, won 
best rock vocal performance - male for his 
“Addicted to Love.” 

The godfather of soul, James Brown, 
won the prize for best rhythm and blues 
performance — male for “Living in 
America.”’ Anita Baker captured the 
award for women in that category. 

Ronnie Milsap rounded out victories for 


ERNATIONAL 
FAIR 


April 4, 


Sat., 
At Merrimack College 
~~ North Andover, Mass. (Rts. 114 & 125) 


Food, Exhibits, Panels, Debates on Global Issues 


All Students, Faculty and Friends 
Bradford College, Emerson College, Endicott College, Gordon 
College, Marian Court Jr. College, Merrimack College, Middlesex 
Community College, Montserrat College of Art, North Shore 
Community College, Northern Essex Community College, Salem 
State College and University of Lowell. 


__ For Information Call: 686-3183 — NECCUM OFFICE 
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the “Big Chill” generation with the award 
for best country performance. 


Crystal was adequate a emcee but did 
seem a bit out of place in the company of 
the long established musicians. 

Whitney Houston and Janet Jackson 
delivered solid performances and Stevie 
Wonder, still magnificent, delivered a 
crowd pleasing version of “‘That’s What 
Friends Are For.” 

The evening even provided space to the 
groups Simply Red and The Beastie 
Boys. Simply Red, a talented British 
group whose music is inspired by leftist 
politics, sang ““Money’s Too Tight to 
Mention,’”’ a song which could be 
interpreted by some as anti-capitalist. 


Simply Red was tame, however, 
compared to the Beastie boys, a wild 
raucous band whose antics shocked 
many. 


Steve Winwood 


Altogether, the potpourri of the 
evening gave everyone something to 
enjoy. 


OPEN HOUSE 


Wednesday, March 11, 1987 — 7-9 p.m. 
Sunday, March 15, 1987 — 2-4 p.m. 
Visit Somerville Hospital School of Nursing and you’ll find the best of 
everything to build your nursing career: 
2 year full-time RN diploma program, multi-track part-time program, 
emphasis on clinical experience financial aid offered, easily accessi- 
ble by public transportation, tuition reimbursement after graduation, 


and campus visits every Tuesday, January-June. 
If you can’t attend our Open House and want further information, call Patricia 
Dineen, admissions counselor, 666-4400, ext. 246. 


Somerville Hospital School of Nursing 


125 Lowell Street, Somerville, MA 
ls Committed to Equal Opportunity in Education 
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Career workshops set for April 1 


by Susan Briggs 

New ideas are brewing at the office of 
the alumni association. . 

Since her arrival in May, as director of 
alumni affairs, Ernestine Greenslade’s in- 
volvement has helped bring about 
positive changes. 

This year, a series of ‘‘career panels” 
was started. In September they did 

“careers in sports.” The idea is to ask 
some of the established, successful alum- 
ni back to speak about their chosen 
careers. 

Students, recent alumni and members 
of the community are all invited to come 
listen to the panel. Each member talks 
about himself, (or herself) and how he got 
where he is. They’re open for questions 
and ready to give advice to people who 
are interested in their field. 


The “careers in sports” panel con- 
sisted of 1977 graduate, Lou 
Schwechheimer, vice president and 
general manager of the Pawtucket Red 
Sox; 1964 graduate, Charlie Ryan, head 
coach of the Lowell High School basket- 
ball team; and Greg Herbert, manager of 
the Cedardale Athletic Club. 

On April 1, they will be doing ‘‘careers 
in writing.’ The three career directions 
will be writing, public relations, and 

_ journalism. 

The panel will include Babara Weiner, 
a former nursing student from NECC. 
She has written and published a book, 
Gram Negative, which was released in the 
fall and has been doing quite well. 

The field of public relations will be 
represented by Brian Hardy, a graduate 
of NECC. The journalism representative 
is to be announced. 


Greenslade intends to have career 
panels more frequently. She’s considering 
focusing on women in business and 
students with hearing impairments for 
the next panel. 

The recent effort to combine alumni af- 
fairs with student activities has proved 


-successful. The After Hours Cafe, a result . 


-of this joint effort, was held on March 5, 
in the tiled lounge. Another show will be 
held March 26. : 

Another combined effort initiated this 
year is that of the association’s newslet- 
ter, NECC Alumni Notes with the NECC 
Report. They came up with something 
bigger and better for alumni students and 
staff. 

“We figure ‘alumns’ are really in- 
terested in what’s going on in the college 
and sending them this internal newslet- 
ter, that has information on new pro- 
grams, keeps them updated.’’ says 
Greenslade. 


“We have also found that students 
and faculty are interested in what former 
students are doing.” she says. It also 
serves as a “recruitment tool,’’ as many 
alumni elect to take additional or special 
interest courses. 

“One of the things that I’ve been most 
impressed by is the success of our 
‘alumns.’ We haven’t even been able to 
get in touch with all of them to find out 
what everyone’s doing. But what does 
come back to us is amazing. Our ‘alumns’ 
are all over the place and are very suc- 
cessful.’’ says Greenslade. 

Last semester, the association 
celebrated its first formal reunion, and its 
fourth annual road race. Right now there 
are about 100 association members but 


PREEAEN 


ERNESTINE GREENSLADE, director of the alumni association. 


Greenslade and the rest of the staff are 
campaigning for new members. Their goal 
is to increase membership to 200. 
Next spring they are planning a 
“phone-a-thon” to work on increasing 
membership. The work they have done 
this year was just a start to see what the 
response would be. It was positive. 


Greenslade says, “The whole purpose 
of the alumni association is to give sup- 
port to the school. There are a lot of ways 
that can be done. Fund raising is one— 
providing scholarships, buying 
something that is needed for the school, 
as well as helping with career advice and 
placement. Our ‘alumns’ are out in the 
field, most of them in this area, and a lot 
of them feel good about the school.” 

Another major project in motion is get- 
ting the data base up to date. The com- 
puter program, as it is now, really doesn’t 
give much information. Gréenslade has 
been introduced to the computer system 
at Holyoke. She says, ‘Their computer 
program is incredible. Keeping track of 
where alumns are and what they’re doing 
can be very important. 

“They can do things like enter a com- 
pany’s name and pull out the number and 
names of alumni working there. This 
could be very beneficial if this foundation 
moves toward corporate fund raising.”’ 
she explains. 

The program was done ‘‘in house’’ so 
it was not very expensive. A computer 


_representative from Holyoke has agreed 


to share the program with Greenslade. 
She plans to do that this summer. 


“1 think it’s Important for the alumni 
association to offer educational programs 


One of the things that I’ve 
been most impressed by is 
the success of the our 
‘alumns.’ We haven’t even 
been able to get in touch with 
all of them to find out what 
everyone’s doing. But what 
does come back to us is 
amazing. 


so this year we took over the National 
Issues Forums.” says Greenslade. Their 
topics were the immigration issue and 
crime. They needed a panel of experts on 
each issue to make presentation on the 
different aspects of the issue, then they 
opened for discussion. 

Greenslade tried to have alumni on the 
panel. For crime, they had 1981 graduate 
Joseph Garand, city marshall of 
Newburyport and 1974 graduate William 
Rayno, detective with the Methuen Police 
Department. 

Originally from Rhode Island, 
Greenslade attended school at Marietta 
College in Ohio. She majored in mass 
media management. Soon she realized 
that what she was really interested in was 
geared to public relations. 

“Then I graduated from school in a 
panic to find a job and ended up in adver- 
tising for three years.”’ she says. Most of 
that time she was working for Bradlees 
as a copywriter. 
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While she was there, she had enrolled 


in a communications management 


master’s program at Simmons. Sometime 
after, she got a job at the public relations 
office of the New England Conservatory 
of Music in Boston. She was there for 
three years as administrative assistant. 

After eight or nine months she was pro- 


’ moted to assistant director of public af- 


fairs. She loved the job but her move to 
Portsmouth, N.H. a year after getting the 
job gave her a long, uncomfortable com- 
mute for two years. 

So she began to check out schools in the 
area for a more comfortable commute. 
This is what brought her to NECC last 
May. She works half-time as director of 
alumni affairs which is her permanent 
job. Lately she has been filling in half- 
time doing public information. 

“T think this last year has been a real 
learning experience for me. It’s been kind 
of experimental, an exploration period in 
finding out what is possible and what our 
‘alumns’ want. I think I have a good idea 
now where we should be going.”’ she says. 


The president of the alumni associa- 
tion is Steve Sardella; the treasurer is 
Dottie Holmes. There is a board of direc- 
tors and a board of trustees which are 
composed of alumni. 

NECC is a young school. It doesn’t 
have a large number of alumni compared 
to some of the older schools, but it is 
growing and its success will undoubted- 
ly provide more and more graduates with 
pride in the school and an incentive to 
recognize it. 

We can expect to be hearing a lot more 
from the alumni association in the near 
future. 


Northern Essex 


Northern Essex Community College is 
planning a two-week adventure trip to 
Alaska in late June or early July. The ten- 
tative itinerary calls for five days of low 
altitude hiking in Denali National Park, 
two days of river rafting on the Nenana 
River, and three days of kayaking on the 
Coast. The group will be camping each 


- 


night except on the evenings of departure 
and return. 

According to Nancy Brown, trip coor- 
dinator, no previous mountaineering ex- 
perience is necessary; however, the trip 
definitely requires good physical condi- 
tioning and endurance, a desire for excite- 
ment, and, especially, the ability to adapt 


to whatever unexpected situation arises. 
“Tt will truly be an outdoor adventure,” 
Brown says. - 

The leader of the trip will be John 
Palmer, a native of Plaistow. New Hamn- 
shire, who owns his own adventure com- 
pany called All Outdoors, located on Lake 
Moxie near The Forks, Main. Prior to 


plans two-week summer adventure trip to Alaska 


opening his own company, which 
specializes in whitewater raft trips, he led 
outward-bound type trips in Colorado and 
California. 

The estimated cost of the trip is $1700, 
which includes round-trip airfare from 
Boston to Anchorage and all expenses, 
except food while not camping. ~ 
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Library open weekdays 


by Sharon Noone 

The NECC library is open Monday 
through Thursday 8 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., 
Friday 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. and is closed on 
weekends and holidays. 

Students, faculty, and staff may 
borrow up to eight books from the library 
with a student I.D. or class schedule and 
a picture I.D. 

The Bentley Library participates in the 
walk-in inter-library loan (WILL) and the 
Northeast Consortium of College and 
Universities in Massachusetts 
(NECCUM).. 


This is a program set up with other 
participating schools in the 
Commonwealth, so the books that are 


unattainable at the NECC library can be 
borrowed with an NECC I.D. 


Books are loaned for a two week period 
and may be renewed for another two 
weeks. 

If a student does not return a book by 
the end of the semester, his/her library 
privileges will be suspended until the 
book is returned. If the student fails to 
return books, the library directs a notice 
to the registrar’s office to withhold all 
transcripts of that student. : 

Books lost or damaged must be re- 
imbursed fully with a $5 processing fee. 

it there are any questions pertaining to 
the library services, the library staff is 
always willing to help. 


Ray Abbott publishes novels 


Newburyport native Raymond Abbott 
was the founding editor of Northern 
Essex Community College’s newspaper, 
The Observer. His career as a writer (he 
has three published novels) has taken a 
rather circuitous path. After graduating 
from NECC in 1963, he went on to 
UMass-Amherst, where he earned a 
degree in government studies. 


Abbott’s experiences over the next 15 
years included working as a VISTA 
volunteer with the Sioux Indians in South 
Dakota, teaching in the Applachian 


‘Mountains, and 12 years as a social 


worker in Kentucky and Massachusetts. 


368 Main Street 
Groveland, Mass. 


01834 


617-372-3085 


His three novels, ‘‘Paha Sapa” (The 
Black Hills), “Death Dances,” and “That 
Day in Gordon”’ (just released this fall), 
all deal with the plight of the American 
Indian, a theme which Abbott says he has 
“tried to make sense of with his writing.” 

He was recently the recipient of the 
prestigious Whiting Foundation Award, 
a $25,000 prize which is awarded each 
year to ten writers chosen by a commit- 
tee of writers, editors, and educators. Ab- 
bott was not aware of his nomination, and 
when they called to offer him the award 
he thought, at first, that if was a practical 
joke. He is currently at work on his fourth 
book, an urban novel set in Boston. 
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VARIETY 


by Martha Leahy 
dela Wilkeson is a doctor with 
a social conscience. Trained in 
psychiatry, she has lectured on 
women’s health issues, race rela- 
tions and the psychological aspects of the 
nuclear arms race. Having recently open- 
ed a private practice in psychiatry at 3 
Washington Square, Haverhill, the 
Oregon native talked in a telephone inter- 
view about her background and interests 
and how she came to settle in New 
England. 

Raised in rural Alvadore, Ore., she at- 
tended grade school where there were 
eight grades in three rooms, she said. 
There were 72 students at one time. She 
attended junior and senior high scool in 
nearby Eugene where she became a na- 
tionally ranked badminton player. 

She said she knew by third grade that 
she’d become a doctor. ““My grandfather 
was a doctor and my grandmother was a 
nurse, but having never known them, the 
only influence I had to become a doctor 
came through the values of my family.” 

She was accepted at the University of 
California-Berkeley, her father’s alma 
mater, but decided to go to the Universi- 
ty of California in San Diego instead. 
--There she could continue to play badmin- 

ton. She was able to attend college 
through loans and scholarships and by 
working summer jobs. “It was easier to 
get funding then,” she said, “and the tui- 
tion was small.” 

After graduation from medical school 
in 1974, she moved to New York City 
where she completed her neurology 
subinternship at Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Hospital and her internship in 
medicine at St. Luke’s Hospital. About 
making the move to New York from 
California, Wilkeson said, ‘“There was no 
real reason. My mother was born there, 
but that had no connection to my going 
there. I just thought I’d like to see some 
place different for a change.’ She was a 
clinical instructor at Columbia School of 
Medicine for a year and then applied for 
a residency at Massachusetts General 

_Hospital, moving to Boston in 1975. 

During her residency, she was a clinical 
fellow of the department of psychiatry at 
Harvard Medical School, eventually 
becoming an instructor there. She was 
also chief resident of the Eric Lindemann 
Health Center in Boston. 

Since 1982 Wilkeson has been active 
in Physicians for Social Responsibility, an 
organization formed in the early 1960s by 
physicians opposed to the nuclear arms 
race. She explained, “We are attempting 
to influence, through proper channels, the 
slow-down,” of the advent of nuclear war. 
She mentions that ‘‘a sister group, Inter- 
national Physicians for the Prevention of 


Psychiatrist speaks 
Spanish, English 


Since 1982, Wilkeson has 
been active in Physicians for 
Social Responsibility, an 
organization formed in the 
early 1960s by physicians op- 
posed to the nuclear arms 


race. 
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Nuclear War, founded by an American 


doctor (Bernard Lowen) and a Russian 
physician, won the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1985.” 

The organization discusses the medical - 
and psychological consequences of 
nuclear war. Although they haven’t 
focused strictly on children as a group, 
Wilkeson said, “‘Even children at age 6 
are aware and scared.” The nuclear arms 
race is the most important topic for the 
group, and their discussions, Wilkeson 
explained, “are not diluted by the nuclear 
power issue. That’s a whole other topic.”’ 

Another area of research and interest 
for Wilkeson is race relations in America. 
She has lectured on Hispanic mental 
health issues, and majority-minority rela- 
tions. She received a fellowship at one 
time to study minority mental health 
issues. She works four hours per week at 
the Solomon Mental Health Center in 
Lowell, providing psychiatric care for 
Spanish-speaking patients. She speaks 
Spanish since, she says, “I’m half 
Spanish and half Yankee.” 

‘Wilkeson opened a private practice in 
Haverhill in October 1986. “I found there 
was more of a need in this area for 
psychiatric services than where I was in 
Boston,” she said. She also works part- 
time hours at McLean Hospital in 
Boston. 

As for leisure activities, Wilkeson said, 
“T enjoy sports. I’m an avid skier at the 
moment. I also play tennis and skuba 
dive.’’ Asked how she finds the time for 
herself, she says, “I find the time.” 

Recently she attended a meeting of the 
Alliance for the Mentally Ill where she 
met Betty Coyne and Dr. Michael 
Noonan of NECC’s counseling center. ‘‘I 
wanted to introduce myself to the com- 
munity, so I came to the meeting,’’ she 
explained. 

She is currently handling some cases 
referred to her by the college staff and is 
looking forward to becoming even more 
involved. ‘‘I have experience working 
with young adults. I very much enjoy 
working with the college-age population,”’ 
she said. 


Meals and sandwiches 
served in our lounge 
*til midnight 
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Mr. Mike’s | 


Restaurant and Contemporary Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Italian dinner for*two $8.95- a 


NECC students/staff 
10% discount on meals 
Sunday through Thursday 


t 
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Academic 


by Darlene Beal 

Two years ago, the Academic Support 
Center occupied one room and serviced 40 
students. Today the Center has three labs 
on campus, three locations off campus, in- 
cluding English as a Second Language, 
and services approximately one third of 
the entire Northern Essex Community 
College student body. 


- The ASC is available to students for 


academic assessment tests and free tutor- - 


ing in reading, writing, and math. 

Tutoring may include speed reading, 
additional help with assigned papers, or 
various mathematical skills at all levels 
up to calculus. The English as a Second 
Language lab provides tutoring for 
students whose native language is other 
than English. The ASC also has a lab for 
the hearing impaired. 

On campus, the support labs are 
located on the second floor of the C- 
building and are staffed by professional 
advisers and testers. The advisers include 
Blair St. Croix, lead adviser; Jan 
Scheerer, learning disabilities adviser; 
John Scuto, adviser; Judith Price, non- 
traditional student adviser; and Jorge 
Lugo, minority adviser. 


“There’s always someone there.” 
Director James Ortiz says. The labs are 
open from 8:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. during the 
day and 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. in the evening. 

Individual placement tests are offered 
by appointment. For reading, contact 
Patricia McDermott in room C-206. In 
the writing lab, contact Susan VanWert, 
room C-203, and in the math lab, Linda 
Murphy, room C-211. 


Support Center branches out 


Cari Russo photo. 


JAMES ORTIZ, director of the Academic Support Center. 


“Testing centers are very flexible.’’ Or- 
tiz.says, ‘‘A lot of students need to know 
their strengths and weaknesses. The ASC 
provides that feedback. 

In addition to assessment testing and 
tutoring, Nancy Nickerson and Eric 


Please, save space for 


by Kathleen. Rowe « s2cccc scesnn & 

Gino Mattozzi has been the captain of 
the security guards at Northern Essex for 
the past six years. 

A native of Pennsylvania, he earned a 
bachelor’s degree in law at Pennslyvania 
State College, then was a police officer for 
14 years. After that, he became a district 


court judge, serving for 10 years. 


After retiring as judge, he traveled to 
48 states, finally landing in Haverhill. His 


Tuesday, March 10, Resume Writing. 
Wednesday, March 11, Interivewing. 


Tuesday, April 7, Job Search. 
Wednesday, April 22, Resume Writing. 
Thursday, May 7, Interviewing. 2 


in the Co-op Office, F-139. 


Tuesdays 
Tuesdays 


munity College, Haverhill, MA. 


Co-op Workshop Schedule 


Listed below are the dates and times of Co-op workshops required by the 
Cooperative Education Program. All workshops are held at 12 noon until 1 p.m. 
in the President’s Conference Room (library building on the second floor). 


Career workshops 
Spring 1987 


CAREER CHOICE WORKSHOP 


For people who are uncertain about their choice of career. Two part 
workshop. Both sessions are required. 


March 24 & 31 
April 14 & 21 


To sign-up and for further information, please call 374-3790 or come 
to the Counseling Office, F121 Student Center, Northern Essex Com- 


Individual appointments may also be scheduled. 


The advantage of the lot, 
Mattozzi says, is that it has 
two ways to exit and avoid 
traffic. 


four children remain in Pennsylvania, 
where Mattozzi goes to spend holidays. 
He says his job mainly consists of help- 


Thursday, March 26, After You Are Hired. 
Wednesday, April 1, Women in the Workplace. 


You are required to attend for one workshop. Please sign up for a workshop 


9:00 - 11:00 A.M. 
9:00 - 11:00 A.M. 


Branscomb coordinate courses through 
the ASC in Basic Reading, College 
Reading Strategies, Speed Reading, 
Basic Writing, Spelling Lab, Basic Math, 
and Basic Algebra. 


There is also a variety of workshops 


ing assure the safety of students and 
staff: Talking about the students, he 
acknowledges few of them like the dirt 
parking lot because they have to walk far- 
ther to get to class. The advantage of the 
lot, Mattozzi says, is that it has two ways 
to exit and avoid traffic. 


offered throughout the semester in- 

cluding Note-taking, Essay Test Writing, 

and Test Anxiety. The next workshop 

focused on Math Test Anxiety and was 
held Tuesday, March 20, at 9 a.m. in room 
C-223. 

“The purpose of the Center,’ Ortiz 
says, “‘is to help NECC students be suc- 
cessful in their college experience.” 

The ASC has a collaboration with 
Lawrence High School, Greater Lawrence 
Vocational Technical High School, and 
Methuen High School. 


“We are a community college.’’ Ortiz 
says, ‘‘We do a lot with the community. 
If we help high school students with 
academic skills before college, they come 
better prepared.” 

Assessment testing and orientation for 
the new NECC applicants will begin April 
2. According to Ortiz, 85 percent of the 
students who come for assessment 
testing register. 

Off campus, the ASC is located on the 
third floor of the Lawrence Public 
Library, 51 Lawrence St., and is open 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Later, it opens at 
Central Catholic High School, 300 Hamp- 


shire St., with hours beginning from 5 


p.m. to 9 p.m. 


ESL is located on campus in room 
C-213. Off campus, ESL is housed in the 
Grace Episcopal Church in Lawrence at 
the Common. 

If you feel you would benefit from ad- 
ditional support, guidance, or encourage- 
ment, the Academic Support Center is 
there for you. 


handicapped students. 


He reminds everyone not to park in 
spaces designated for the handicapped: 
He says if cars do not have appropriate 
stickers, they will be towed. 

Mattozzi says the best part of his job 
is the people. Associating with the 
students ‘‘keeps me young.” 


TRANSFER TIME 


Betty Coyne, director of counseling, will visit local state colleges where a majority 


of our students transfer; namely: 


LOWELL UNIVERSITY 
U-MASS AMHERST 


: The purpose of these meetings are to get unofficial transfer results for students 
in the spring instead of June. Consult the Counseling Office for your official ad- 


missions status AFTER the meetings listed above. 


Preferential treatment is given to Northern Essex students whose applica- 
tions are processed by these meeting dates. 


If you have any questions about the transfer procedure, 


academic requirements 


or anything about these colleges, feel free to stop by the Counseling Office. We 


are located in: 


Room F-121, The Student Center 
Monday through Friday 
8:30 a.m. through 4:30 p.m. 
Telephone: 374-3790 


Issues may involve: 
Relationships 
Crisis 


Life Skills 
Referrals 


THE COUNSELING CENTER 


Introduces 


JEAN SERVELLO > 


Personal Counselor 
Dealing with Personal Issues 


Matters great or small that interfere with self-esteem, self- 
fulfillment, academic achievement or any aspect of your life. 


Loss, or the Prospect of Loss 


Or Anything You See As A Personal Concern 


te 
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Rowins 


by Ken Morgan 


The lady Knights pulled off a 68 — 67 
win over the NECC faculty Friday, 
March 6. 

Mike Rowinski and Andrea Woodbury 
played for the girls’ team, and Rowinski 
proved to be the standout. 


With no time left on the clock, the 
Knights got a break when Rowinski was 
fouled under the hoop. Rowinski then 
sunk both shots to win the nail-biting 
contest. 


The faculty had possession in most of 
the early going, but Rowinski carried the 
play as time went on, ripping off 7 


straight points for a 14 — 7 lead. Both - 


teams exchanged baskets until the facul- 
ty finally tied the game at 26 with 3:14 
left in the first half. Halftime had the 
Knights up 33 — 28. 


After a three minute drought of 
scoreless basketball, the faculty manag- 
ed to run off the first five points of the 
second half to take a 35 — 33 lead. The 
third quarter was undoubtedly very ex- 
citing and ended in a 42 — 42 tie. 


That set the stage for the fourth 
quarter, the best period of up and down 
basketball in which both the students and 
faculty went all out. The faculty earned 
the respect of the enthusiastic crowd on 
hand by pounding the offensive boards. 
They quickly built a 58 — 48 lead, their 
biggest of the game. But there was still 
7:30 left to play and the Knights hung in 
tough down the stretch, with the girls hit- 
ting several field goals. 


Rowinski also had his share of field 


SPORTS > 


ki leads Knights 


to win 


Fred G. Samia photo 


DAVE MICUS attempts to sink a free throw early in the student-faculty game last Friday, March 6. This game was a fund raiser 
for the faculty association scholarship fund. 


goals hitting three, then salting the game 
with both free throws. 

Chapter president of the faculty 
association, Joe Rizzo, shared his 
thoughts after the game: “Tonight’s 
game was for a good cause. The faculty 


association scholarship fund gives 4 to 5 
scholarships at graduation and tonight’s 
proceeds will be used for that. I was your 
basic bench warmer tonight, but the rest 
of the players looked good.” 

Science Professor Ed Spinney played a 


East and west face off 


strong game for the faculty. He only rack- 
ed up 4 points, but saw much time and 
earned each point. ‘“This was a heck of a 
way to lose. Mike (Rowinski) didn’t have 
to hit both shots,’’ he smiled, “but the 
game was for a good cause.” 


fee 


Rendezvous ‘87 is a victory for both sides 


by Paul Vitaligano 
Isn’t it odd that something as trivial as 


‘ice hockey can do more to further East- 


West relations than a year’s worth of 
“Summit Meetings”? 

It'is evident in° Rendezvous ’87, that 
competition in sports gives both sides a 
chance to get to know each other and 
develop a respect for each other’s way of 


e. 

In 1976, the Olympics tried to do this. 
Since then, politics has resulted in 
boycotts of the Summer Games. 

No one has forgotten the 1980 Winter 


Date 
March 19 
March 20 
March 20 
March 22 
March 28 
April 1 
April 4 
April 5 
April 7 
April 11 
April 12 


Opponent 
Salem 
Gloucester 
Burlington 
Camden 
Greenfield 

Mt. Wachusett 
North Shore 


Olympics and the U.S. victory over the 
Soviets in hockey, yet who remembers the 
Soviets reaction to their loss? 

Instead of crying in despair over hav- 
ing to take the next plane to the Gulag, 
they were gracious even in defeat. There 
was a sense that the Russian players were 
sincerely happy for the brash Americans. 
They showed class and a human side, a 
side that we saw again in Rendezvous ’87. 

It was what moved the great Wayne 
Gretzky to say, “I made a lot of friends 
on the Soviet team these last four days.”’ 

The two game series was filled with 


Where Time 
Away 12&2 
Away 3:30 
Away 12&2 
Away 12 &2 
Away 12&2 
Home _—_ 4:00 
Away 12&2 
Away 12&2 
Home 3:00 
Home 12&2 
Home 1:30 
Home 3:00 
Home 12&2 
Home 12 & 2 
Home 3:00 


great skating, sharp passing and solid 
goal tending. 

The first game was a surprisingly good 
one, the collection of NHL All-Stars with 
only one practice together played over 
their heads against the well-schooled, 
veteran Soviet team. 

The game was capped like the U.S.- 
Soviet Olympic game, with the Penguin’s 
Mario Lemiox taking a shot from the top 
of the right face off-circle like Mike Eru- 
zione in 1980. This time the Flyer’s Dave 
Poulin was there to deflect the puck by 
the Russian goalie. 


The second game was more realistic as 
the Soviets won 5-3. The NHL kept up 
with. the Red Army team’s talent, but 
they just didn’t have the preparation to 
win the second game. 

The post-Rendezvous press has been 
positive proof that the mini-series was a 


success. Hopefully, this contest will pave 


the way for similar competition. 

Unfortunately, it is becoming more evi- 
dent that our societies could be better off 
having athletes as diplomats instead of 
the paper pushers in Washington and 
Moscow. 


1987 — Softball Schedule 


Date 
March 30 
March 31 
April 1 
April 2 
April 3 
April 4 
April 5 
April 6 
April 7 
April 9 
April 10 
April 11 
April 13 
April 14 
April 15 
April 16 
April 18 
April 21 
April 23 
April 25 


April 27 
April 29 


Elms 
CORI 


Opponent 
Emerson 
Wentworth 
Becker Worcester 
Berkshire 
Bunkerhill 

North Shore 
Manchester 
Emmanuel 
Middlesex 
Riviera 
Greenfield 
Massasoit 
Endicott 
Bunkerhill 

Mt. Wachusetts 4:00 
Mt. Ida 
Cape Cod 


Mass. Bay 
Sunday, April 26. NISC Tournament 
Becker Leicester 


Middlesex — 


Where 
Away 
Home 
Home 
Home 
Home 
Away 
Home 
_Home 
Away 
Home 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Away 


~Home 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Home 


Away 
Away 


Away 

Away 

Away 
Away 


12&2 
12&2 
4:00 
7:00 


Saturday, May 2, NJCAA Tournament 

Sunday, May 3, NJCAA Tournament _ 
Saturday, May 9, MCCAC Tournament ~ 
Sunday, May 10, MCCAC Tournament — 
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oach Rowinski goes with flow 


Busy man enjoys his work 


COACH Mike Rowinski. 


Shawn Gearin photo 


by Ken Morgan 
ome people hate being busy. They 
hate the pressure of running 
around constantly, and will 
complain about it in two seconds. 
Some people have ways of handling stress 
and active duty. 


Men’s baseball and basketball coach 
Mike Rowinski is of the later persuasion. 
In his seventh year as coach at NECC, he 
has certainly had no problem with being 
active. 

As an alumnus of NECC, he began 
coaching in 1980 as an assistant coach to 
the baseball and basketball team. After 
two years, he took over the head coaching 
duty. 

Rowinski played both baseball and 
basketball as a student. “I loved playing 
both sports. then, and enjoy coaching 
them too.” 


In the daytime, Rowinski is a crisis 
counselor at the Haverhill Alternative 
School. After he is through there, you can 
count on him coming to the gym or ball 
field for either a practice or game. 

Probably the biggest challenge Rowin- 
ski has as coach is turning from season 
to season and changing sports. In the fall, 
the baseball team has a scrimmage 
season, in the winter it’s basketball time, 
and of course in the spring it’s time to 
break out the bats and gloves for the of- 
ficial baseball season. 


“It is difficult, but the key is I take one 
sport at a time. You have to put both 
sports into different perspectives and get 
your priorities straight,’’ Rowinski said. 

He does do this well. Last spring, 
Knights baseball emerged to its peak 


when the team won 16 to 17 games after 
a weak start. The Knights carried over 
their impressive play into last fall too. 

“What I do is kind of like flipping a 
switch. After basketball it’s time for 
baseball. It isn’t easy, but it’s a 


_ challenge.” 


Rowinski has contrasting feelings 
towards coaching baseball as opposed to 
basketball. 

“Both are totally different sports. In 
basketball, you have a very intense game 
where situations change from one second 
to another. Baseball is a more strategical 
sport where you have time to logically 
work things out.” 


The thing Mike Rowinski enjoys most 
about coaching is working with his 
players. 

“T find it nice dealing with the players. 
The main thing is they’re not kids, they’re 
adults. 

I have to discipline them, but it is en- 
tirely different at a college level. At a high 
school level you could consider some 
players as kids, but these guys are more 
self-disciplined.”’ 


se eee 


The basketball season is now officially 
over, and it too was a big success for the 
men’s team. The blue and gold won the 


GBSCC Tournament March 1 over © 


Bunker Hill, 77-65. 

The Knights hosted the annual event 
this year, winning Feb. 26 over Daniel 
Webster College before winning the finale 
on March 1. The Lady Knights fell short 
to Endicott March 1, but had a big win 
over North Shore Community College to 
get there. 


Red Sox try to defend American League title 


by Paul Viagliano 

Sports fans, it is that time of year 
again. The snow is beginning to melt and 
spring fever is running rampant. 
Everyone is yearning for the sun and fun 
of spring. 

With the coming of spring, ballplayers 
of every level, from professionals to 
casual “hackers,’’ begin to oil up their 
gloves and loosen up their swings in 
preparation for the annual rites of spring. 

Spring training starts another chapter 
in the never ending love-hate relationship 
between the Boston Red Sox and their 
fans. 

This year, the storyline has a twist. The 
Sox will be campaigning in the 1987 
season as defending American League 
Champions. They will have to do this 
knowing that no team has repeated as 
American League champs since the New 
York Yankees of 1980 and 1981—not to 
mention that no team has repeated as 
American League East champions. 

To make matters worse, they have to 
do it without All-Star Rich Gedman, their 
catcher. 

Last year was a great year for the Red 
Sox. The question here is, will the team 
be as cohesive and injury-free as last 
year? f 


Already there are signs of possible 
dissension. There is the non-signing of 
Gedman. Friction and tension have 
developed between players and owners. 

Now, Wade Boggs wants to bat third. 
McNamara says, ‘“‘No,” and rightly so. A 


team cannot sacrifice the most productive - 


lead-off hitter in the league just so Boggs 
can, as he admits, ‘‘increase my RBI pro- 
duction.” Wade, what. ever happened to 
taking one for the team? 

Let’s face it, there is grumbling among 
the players because they lost the world 
series. The losses in the 6th and 7th 


sports 
COLUMN 


games would leave mortal men pointing 
the finger of blame. Aside from Barrett, 
Hurst, Henderson and a few select others, 
the BoSox certainly proved they were 
mortals. 

Then we have the injury situation. Will 
Billy Buckner’s off-season ankle surgery 
be successful? Will Roger Clemens be able 
to put back-to-back injury-free seasons 
together? This is yet to be seen, however, 
the fact remains the Red Sox had only 
three major injuries last season: Bruce 
Hurst’s groin injury, Al Nipper’s knee 
problem and the psychological problems 
of Oil Can Boyd. 

Even without Gedman, the Sox’s 
everyday players, as a unit, are among 
the best and most talented in baseball. 
Marc Sullivan, Gedman’s probable 
replacement, is untested, but otherwise 
the Sox have become solid up the middle. 


Shortstop Spike Owen has potential. 
He certainly was not flawless last year, 
but was scrappy and proved to be a win- 
ner. The same is true of Marty Barrett, 
whose post season play showed the peo- 
ple who did not vote him to the All-Star 
team what Boston fans already knew. 
He’s a good second baseman. 

Dave Henderson has what it takes to 
give the Sox a steady centerfielder and 
could use Fenway Park’s ‘‘Green 
Monster”’ to hit 20-25 home runs. Jim 
Rice, Dwight Evans, and Don Baylor’s 
contributions to the team go without 
saying. 

However, for the Red Sox to repeat the 
production of these three players cannot 


go down. Each must produce at least a 
20 home run, 90 RBI season. Don’t forget 
these three veterans will be battling 
“Father Time” as well as a fastball. 

Wade Boggs is Wade Boggs; a solid bet 
to hit .340 and that’s very rare. If Billy 
Buckner can return to the “scrap iron” 
we know and love, the Red Sox should 
sport a solid team. 

Their starting pitching, barring injury, 
is one of the top rotations in the league. 
The bull pen, however, is weak and here 
lies the Team’s potential downfall. It is 
doubtful Calvin Schiraldi has the mental 
makeup to come back for his post-season 
woes and be the ace in the bullpen Lou 
Gorman was hoping for. The Sox only 
hope here might be in the arm of Wes 
Gardener, who Gorman says is “just ooz- 
ing with potential.” ‘ 

The Sox are a tough team to predict for 
the 1987 season. They were very lucky 


Marc Sullivan, Gedman’s pro- 
bable replacement, is 
untested, but otherwise the 


Sox have become solid up the 
middle. 


last year, but also one out from being the 


best team in baseball. If they play up to 
their potential and stay injury free, they 
will contend for the AL East. Come Oc- 
tober, though, the Sox wil be watching 
either the Yankees or Blue Jays represen- 
ting the AL East in the Divisional 
playoff. 


Chuck Larrabee photo 
MUSCIAN BARRY DRAKE performs at the cafe in the tile lounge on March 5. 


There’s more than 
one way to get 
a higher education 


You give us a month and two weeks in the summer and 
we'll give you: 
e free tuition to any state college or university. 
© a $1,500 to $2,000 cash bonus for critical skills. 
e anew G.I. Bill for students, $140 per month for 
36 months. 
ate e free air travel for all 50 states and Puerto Rico. 
e job training for over 300 jobs. 


© agreat part-time jobs and good pay. 


By joining the Army Guard, you can earn the money 
for your college education. For two days a month and 
two weeks a year, you receive a handsome paycheck, 
a challenging future and the kind of experience that 

Pa make your resume great reading material. 

The Army Guard will make college expenses finan- 
cially easier by offering $5,000 G.I. Bill towards tuition 
and books. Or if you have college loans, the Guard will 
assist you with up to $1,500 extra a year. 


MASSACHUSETTS - 


For more information: 
ee MA ARNG Recruiter 
National Guard Amory 
Low St., Newburyport, MA 01950 
(617) 465-9172 


VARIETY 


variety of activities offered 


The first night of the After Hours Cafe 
at the student center featured performer 
Barry Drake last Thursday. The coffee 
house was the first of a series featuring 
top folk and rock performers from across 
the country. 

_ Drake entertained the audience with a 
blend of folk, blues, and rock ‘n’ roll, in- 
cluding original songs and familiar 


material by James Taylor, Paul Simon 
and The Beatles. 


The After Hours Cafe will continue 
with a March 26 performance by Curt 
Bessette, an April 9 concert by Susie 
Burke, and an April 30 performance by 
Devon Square. The hours are 7:30 p.m. 
until 10 p.m. 


Donna Geagon photo 


JOSEPH RIZZO (right), president of the Northern Essex Community College faculty 
association, challenges Andrea Woodbury, coach of the women’s basketball team, 
to a game to benefit to Faculty Association’s Scholarship Fund. The game was 
held on March 6 in the college gymnasium. The Lady Knights won in the final 


seconds of play. See page 22. 


March of Dimes benefit 


planned for 


The March of Dimes Walkathon, 
WalkAmerica, is set for April 25 or 26, 
1987. Twenty-four walk routes are plann- 
ed, including routes in Lawrence, Lowell, 
and Salem/Danvers. 


There will be at least eight checkpoints 
along the routes, each with a variety of 
refreshments and entertainment. 
Everyone who participates is eligible for 
a fabulous prize based on the amount of 
money he/she raises from sponsores for 
each kilometer walked. 

A special part of Walkathon is Team- 
walk, created especially for corporate 
employees and club members. Teams of 
five or more co-workers participate in 
WalkAmerica by representing their com- 
‘pany or organization as a team. 


Funds raised during WalkAmerica will 
support research and professional and 


WHERE: 


WHEN: 


WANTED 


For the spring issue of PARNASSUS, 
the NECC student inter-arts magazine: 


e POEMS e STORIES « MUSIC eESSAYS 
eBLACK & WHITE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
DESIGNS & PHOTOGRAPHS 


Rm. C-347 for artwork 
Rm. C-353 for manuscripts 
Before midnight Fri., March 13 


April 25, 26 


community education programs aimed at 
the prevention of birth defects. Last year, 

~for example, over $1.5 million dollars was 
allocated to fund research programs at 
such leading institutions as Harvard 
University, Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology, Tufts University, the Dana 
Farber Cancer Institute, and Children’s 
Hospital. 


Steve Grogan, New England Patriots 
Quarterback and Honorary Campaign 
Chairman, has no doubt that 
Massachusetts will exceed its goal. “Our 
overall goal is $500,000,” says Grogan, 
“‘and based on the enthusiasm and sup- 
port so far, I know WalkAmerica will be 
a success.” 


For more information on 
WalkAmerica and TeamWalk, call the 
March of Dimes in Andover at 475-0100. 
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